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Now and then there appears in some of the 
educational journals a criticism on the plans 
ofthis paper. Honest criticism is welcomed. 
Let the man who can point out better meth 
ods for advancing education than are em- 
ployed in this paper do it. If we are wrong 
we want to know it; we are for the truth. 
Criticism is one thing ; ; fault-finding is quite 
another. We do not expect this paper will 





suit the vast number who have been brought 
uf in the superstitions that prevailed in this 
country from 1850 down to 1875. That was 
a hard season for the schools. The mark is 
on many teachers yet. But, as in the spring 
the sun’s rays melt away the accumalations 
of frost in the icy North, so will the rubbish 
that has been forced on the children under 
pretence of educating them disappea', and 
common sense have sway in the school- 
room. 





A RECENT census of a Philadelphia board- 
ing school of forty-eight girls showed that 
one could make bread, one krew how to 
fry oysters, three knew how to broil a beef- 
steak, forty-six could embroider, forty-seven 
could dance, and forty-eight say parlez vous 
francais ? 


‘OLD BourBoN” has been writing for the 
papers on education. Of course he opposes 
it, or so much of it as each individual cannot 
get for himself. Since the country does not 
feed and clothe all children, why should it 
educate them? The argument that the state 
needs capable citizens, and therefore has a 
right to collect a tax to educate all children, 
he considers old, worn out, and stale. He 
says that godly citizens are far more neces- 
sary than learned ones; and well-fed chil- 
dren much more needed than sickly ones, 
therefore the state should sustain churches 
and eating-houses by public tax. This argu- 
ment he thinks is conclusive. He cousiders 
the maintenance of the free school by uni- 
versal taxation the entering wedge of the 
worst sort of socialism, and says ‘If the 
state takes money from my neighbor to edu- 
cate my children, why should it not also take 
money from him to give my children homes ? 
The state did not ask me if I were able to 
earn money to educate them myself, why 
should it insist that I should earn money to 
buy a house, and feed and clothe them my- 
self?” Standing on this foundation, *‘ Old 
Bourbon” says he knows he cannot be dis- 
lodged, and we have no doubt he cannot be, 
for, as he sees it, the syllogism is perfect. It 
reads as follows: First proposition.—The 
state should do for no man what he can do 
for himself. Second proposition.—Mr. Smith 
is abundantly able to educate his children. 
Therefore.—The state should not pay for the 
education of Mr. Smith’schildren. The diffi- 
culty is with the first proposition. It is false. 
Let us take the argument in another form. 
First proposition—A child should receive 
nothing, except as a pauper, that its parents 
are not able to give it. Second proposition. 
Mr. Jones is not able to give his child an 
education, Conclusion.—If Mr. Jones’ child 
receives an education at all, it must be 
through charity, as a pauper. 

This, as we understand it, is the reasoning 
of ‘“‘ Old Bourbon.” 





NotuinG pleases a child better than to be 
treated asa rational and intelligent being, 
and nothing is more disagreeable to him 
than to be talked to as an inferior person. 
Childish twaddie is more repugnant to a 








child than to a man, and: tc tc be: preached to 
more disgusting than anythirg he can re- 
ceive. We doubt whether sermons to chil- 
dren ever do much gocd. They are most 
piously intended, but most unwillingly re- 
ceived, resembling the nauseous doses the 
old doctors used to give. It is clearly in our 
minds how we felt when we were obliged to 
set upright and listen to an address which 
usually began with “‘How important it is 
for you ever to remember that the path of 
virtue leads to happiness. Your young 
minds are wonderfully susceptible to in- 
fluences. Like prints oa the clay so are 
forces impressed upon you. Let me warn 
you to shun evil companions and places, 
keeping in mind the law of purity and 
happiness.” Excellent, but totally imappro- 
priate. These well meaning teachers would 
often lecture us personally somewhat after 
this manner: ‘“Itisfor your good I now 
talk to you. You must remember what | 
tell you. Shun these habits that will ruin 
your health. Read good books. These bad 
books will destroy your life.” Nevertheless, 
we wanted to smoke, all the same, and, just 
once, read a questionable story somebody 
gave us on theslty. We wanted to go into 
the bar-room and find out for ourselves what 
they did, and the preaching didn't much 
hinder us. It was something else that fol- 
lowed us like a good angel, and whispered 
good counsels in our ears, which we heard 
and followed. It was hero worship. An 
ideal had been formed from reading stories, 
and we worshipped the demi-gods of history; 
we wanted to be like them and we fried It 
may be the heroes of the church or the 
nation, it matters little which; so they are 
good heroes, worthy heroes ; they will exert 
an untold influence on the moral nature. A 
child is never made good by being told he 
must be good, neither is he frightened into 
being good. He is lifted by the drawing of 
an inward impulse. Now plant that and the 
child is safe, do not plant it and he is lost. 

Every child has an innate sense of what 
is honest and dishonest. It is bora in him, 
but he doesn't always want to be honest. He 
knows it is wrong to cheat, but nevertheless 
he will cheat. Why? because in him there 
are two natures, the good and the bad. 
Which one will be the ruler depends upon 
circumstances. The best natured and most 
honest child in this nativn can be made as 
cross as an old despot, and as dishonest 
as Shylock. It all depends upen whether his 
good or bad impulses are trained, and what 
kind of ideals govern him at the start. If 
his heroes be good heroes he will follow them, 
but if they are bad heroes he will follow 
them. An older boy may become the hero 
of a younger one, and make him ten times 
more like himself than he is. The young 
boy is intensified in following the old boy 
So a moderately bad man, a hero in a come 
munity, will influence a multitude of boys to 
travel in his path who will be certain when 
once started, to reach a point in depravity 
far in advance of what the original hero 
ever dreamed of gaining. 
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Tue article on the * Spirit of the Kindergarten,” 
in another column, is an outline containing the 
body of much thought. Even the bones are full 
of suggestions as to what the beauty of- the 
full-fleshed essay might be. Its author, the nephew 
of the great Froebel, is ready for engagements to 
lecture on this important subject wherever he may 
be called, 


Supt. A. W. Epson has been elected to the care 
of the Jersey City schools, to succeed Superintend- 
ent Barton who recently died. Superintendent 
Edson has recently had charge of the schools of 
Attleboro, Mass., and formerly was Principal of 
the State Normal School of Vermont. He is a 
man of tact, energy, education, and success, and 
we have no doubt will excellently fill the place of 
his lamented predecessor. 








Tue Toronto Educational Weekly says, and says 

forcibly, that ‘‘ there is a want of those who will un- 
dertake the study of the child's mind. Till this is 
done—thoroughly done, scientifically done, noth- 
ing can be accomplished in the way of discovering 
how that mind is to be taught. We know all about 
the mental habits of bees and ants; much also have 
we learned concerning the mental habits of apes; 
but of the mental habits of infants and children 
we are yet sadly ignorant. Till we have discover- 
ed how a child learns; what he first perceives; 
how he groups perceptions; when he begins to gen- 
eralize; in what manner he separates the abstract 
from the concrete; how he links sensations; what 
fixes an idea; what relations pain and pleasure 
bear to ideation; how emotions and cognitions are 
united; what are normal stimuli to conception; 
what abnormal;—we may leave the extensivn of 
the list to our famed philosophers—till we have 
discovered such things, how are we ever scientific- 
ally to form, or even to inform, the mind ?”’ 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR which we publish 
from week to week can be made very useful in 
school-room work. Here is one plan: 

Let gzome pupil, who is a good writer, place on 
the board in clear and large characters the events 
of each day, where they can be seen byall. At 
some time they can be distinctly read by some pu- 
pil. A few questions can be asked and one or two 
incidents mentioned by the teacher. This can re- 
main until the day following and the pupils 
requested to tell anything that they can find relat- 
ing to the life and character of the persons men- 
tioned. Even if no requirement is made, much in- 
formation can be imparted; at least the names will 
be impressed on the minds, and this will be worth 
something. There are thousands of graduates of 
high schools who cannot write two connected sen- 
tences concerning James Fenimore Cooper or 
Aaron Burr. This is not an unguarded statement. 
We know it tobe a fact. They can explain the rule 
for the extraction of the cube root by algebra, but 
cannot tell whether Whittier is dead or alive, or 
what Wellington ever did besides whipping Napo- 
leon. 





WILL our readers do the cause of education and 
us a valuable favor? It is vhis: We want to find 
from a large number of teachers the following 
items: 

1. The best books of reference, pedagogical and 


others, for a teacher's library, that can be bought 
for ten dollars. 


2. The best that can be bought for twenty-five 
dollars. 

3. The best that can be bought for fifty dollars. 

4. The best that can be bought for one hundred 
dollars. 

We want to find t (1) the best books for a 
ai library that Pr ke bought for twenty-five 


a best books that can be bought for fifty 


8. The best books that can be bought for one 
hundred dollars. 

4. The best books that can be bought for two 
hundred dollars. 

5. The best books that can be bought for five 


and thoughts of the best writers. Refinement of 
thought will be increased, and from this as a start- 
ing point the better culture of the whole nature 
will be sure to follow. Many lines of thought will 


will aid usin answering them, and so indicate by 
postal card, we will send a list to be marked and 
returned. We know we are asking for much 


sound education, and as such we hope it will be 
cheerfully rendered. 





THE Maine State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction recommends: ‘‘(1) The abolition of the 
district school system; (2) The establishing a more 
efficient system of local supervision; (8) The mak- 
ing it the duty of towns to furnish free text-books; 
(4) Enforcing the laws compelliug attendance; 
(5) Making the support of free high schools obliga- 
tory on all towns! of certain population; (6) Mak- 
ing the diplomas of the normal schools certificates 
of qualification for teaching; (7) Authorizing a 
more extended course of study in normal schools.” 

In Maine the average salary paid to male teach- 
ers is $32.59 a month and to ladies $16.28. Why it 
is that men should’ be paid twice as much for the 
same work, often poorer in quality, than that 
done by women, is past philosophizing about. It is 
the standing conundrum of the present age. Most 
men cannot teach a primary school if they should 
try ever so hard. It is not in them to do it. But 
women are paid one-half what a man would be if 
he could do their work. If by any means primary 
school work should pass into masculine hands, 
(which, God grant, may never happen), salaries 
would at once take a boom of at least one hun- 
dred per cent. 


THE educational editor of the New York Tribune 
says that: 

‘‘Summer schools are becoming a notable feature of 
American life, They appeal strongly to the desire on 
the part of the normal American to be busy if possible 
while he is doing nothing. Summer schools already 
cover a great variety of topics, and the indications are 
that they will be still further extended in the future. 
They are pethaps not an unmixed blessing, and it is to 
be hoped that they will not supplant the old, time-hon- 
ored methods of acquiring knowledge.” 

We ought to have great respect for the educa- 
tional prophet in the staffof the Tribune. His 
*‘ perhaps ”,is both rhetorical and safe, while what 
he permits ‘‘to be hoped” for is eminently wise 
and conservative. What a dire calamity it would 
be it ‘‘the old, time-honored methods” of beating 
knowledge into the heads of the young should be 
reformed |! What if summer schools should intro- 
duce new and better methods of learning geogra- 
phe, history, and the languages. Suppose the ever 
lasting ‘‘must” of the old birch rod should be 
modified and mollified by the kindness of a newer 
and more Christian education? What a catastro- 
phy it would be! Let the old-fogy prophet of the 
Tribune, who so fondly clings to methods of the 
medizeval teacher, base no hopes of securing a 
resurrection of antiquated ways from the summer 
schools. They are the most radical educational 
gatherings in the world. 

From Chautauqua, Burlington, Saratoga, Glens 
Falls, and a hundred schools in the Mississippi val- 
ley, have been uttered sentiments that would almost 
make the old-time teacher turn over in his grave. 
No, dear prophet, your hopes are tied to a broken 
reed when you fasten them to the summer schools, 
hoping therefrom to gather much aid and comfort. 
The ‘time-honored methods of acquiring knowl- 
edge” are bound to be changed. This is the evi- 
dent decree. 








THE observance of authors’ days may be made 
the means of great good in many ways. It will 
certainly excite great interest, and if properly con- 
ducted, increase information, and create a perma- 
nent love for literature. When this is done there 
will be little to fear from the influence of perni- 
cious reading. But more than this, such observ- 
ances will make pupils familiar with the language 


work, but it will be a contribution to the cause of 


biography, and science, and thus there will follow 
a transformation of the whole being. 

These exercises must be entered into heartily and 
regularly. A hap-hazard way of conducting them 
will produce no good. There are mines of gems 
and gold into which the young must be encouraged 
to dig It may seem dull to them at the start, but 
when they find a diamond of the first water, or a 
nugget of purest gold, they will feel amply paid 
for all past work, and wonderfully stimulated to 
new searching. 

The time has gone by for everlastingly cramming 
on arithmetic, grammar, and geography. No child 
is now even decently educated, or passably well- 
informed who is not familiar with a few of the best 
writings of the best authors; and any teacher 
who grinds away this year in the old ruts without 
attending to this important part of a pupil’s know]- 
edge does not deserve to be continued in the work 
of teaching at any salary. Teachers who have 
neglected this duty must wake up, or they will 
soon be made to realize that they are already dead 
and only awaiting funeral ceremonies and a decent 
burial. 

The JouRNAL will assist in making the most of 
this work. In future the exercises will be publish- 
ed, if possible, three weeks in advance of the date 
on which they are to be used, thus giving the 
teacher time to look up material from other sources 
and to make all the preparation necessary. 


- 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
No. I. 


— 


By L. SEELEY, JR. 

Geography is begun early in the course, usually 
the first year, with ‘“‘ Home Studies.” Direction, 
right, left, up, down, the points of the compass, 
are fixed by use of concrete objects. The objects 
of the school-room nre fixed; then the surround- 
ings of the school, the city, its principal streets, 
public buildings, and other objects of interest are 
studied. The children are taken out to see the 
things talked about, their attention definitely called 
to what is important, and work is done to make 
careful, accurate impressions. Nor does the work 
cease with the visit made. Pupils are called upon 
to orally describe the walk, the principal points 
being carefully noted, and when the pupils are old 
enough, sketches are written, to be read in the fu- 
ture, and criticised, thus making many lessons in 
language of highest interest and practical value. 
The advice has often been given to teachers 0 
take the children out to learn the geography of the 
locality. Many earnest, enthusiastic teachers have 
acted upon this advice, and though they have had 
a pleasant afternoon with the children, have been 
compelled to acknowledge the effort comparatively 
barren of results. Or perhaps the unrestrained 
freedom which has been so difficult to control, has 
destroyed the good effects, prevented the lessons 
from being taught, and the teacher returns home 
worried and tired, thoroughly resolved not to make 
another trial. For the purpose of helping such 
teachers, and showing how this may be made one 
of the most fertile means of teaching geography, 
language, and perhaps history, as well as affording 
most dcligntful pleasure, we will describe a series 
of lessons on this point. To the true teacher the 
greatest pleasure lies in the intelligent, interested 
progress of his pupils. 
The subject of the lessons mentioned is— 

THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


I. History.—The teacher related the historical 
facts connected with the battle, in substance 45 
follows: 

Napoleon had become Emperor of the French. 
He had defeated the Austrians at Marengo, the 
Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz—the ‘Battle 
of the Three Emperors,”—had won numerous v!¢ 
tories. He had placed his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Naples, his brother Louis on that of Hol: 
land, and parcelled out many provinces to his T° 
latives and generals. Europe lay prostrate before 








hundred dollars. } 
“These are important questions, and if our friends 


be started that will lead to the study of history, 


his victorious arms. He had formed the “ Confed- 
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eration of the Rhine,” the control of which he held 
himself, thus dissolving the German Empire. 

These high-handed usurpations led to a fourth 
coalition against Napoleon, consisting of Prussia, 
England, Austria, Russia, and Sweden. Prussia 
raised an army of 150,000 men, and immediately 
commenced hostilities. Napoleon, with wonderful 
skill and promptness, pushed forward an army to 
Jena, where he met the Prussians and totally de- 
feated them The victory was so complete that 
Napoleon soon after entered Berlin in triumph. All 
Prussia lay prostrate at the feet of the conqueror. 
The King, Frederick William IIL, and the Queen, 
the beautiful, noble Louise of Mecklenburg, fled at 
hisapproach. The humili+tion of the former, and 
the slander of the fair name of the latter by Napo- 
leon, were amply avenged by their son, the present 
Emperor of Germany, in the war with France in 
1870-1. 

The relation of this immediately awakened the 
interest of the class in the matter, and created a 
desire for something more about it. It prepared 
the way for the study of the battle in detail. But 
b: fore this can be done some acquaintance must be 
had with the geography of Jena, and that brings 
us to the second point. 

II. Geography.—The teacher knew the geog- 
raphy himself. Jena is exceedingly rich in natural 
scenery, having many peaks raising their heads 
abruptly to the height of a thousand feet above 
the sea level, numerous valleys, a river and several 
small confluent streams, plains and adjacent vil- 
lages. The city lies sheltered in the deep valley, 
surrounded by high peaks on all sides. 

On a large sheet of brown wrapping-paper, per- 
haps five teet square, he had roughly drawn with 
black crayon the leading landscape features. This 
was placed before the class so as to correspond to 
the actual situation of the city as nearly as possi 
ble. Then the points were all named and the pu- 
pi's made familiar with each on the map. With 
these children, this was for the purpose of familiar- 
izing them with the map, many of them being al- 
ready familiar with the geography of the sur- 
roundings. 

But one step more and the preparation for the 
lesson is complete. To represent each army the 
teacher had selected paper of various colors, cut it 
into slips, each slip being pierced by a sharp tack; 
for example, red represented French; blue, Saxons; 
and yellow, Prussians. The pupils are made fa 
miliar with the purposo of these things, and then 
all is ready. 

Ill. The Exercise.—The crayon map was hung 
before the class, and the bits of colored paper stuck 
upon it, representing the positions of the various 
armies. The direction from which each came was 
pointed out. Pupils were sent to the board to trace 
the line of Napoleon’s march. Others to locate this 
mountain or that valley. ‘At 4a. M. on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 14, 1806, Napoleon rode among his sol- 
diers and told them that their lives and honor were 
at stake, and that they must win the victory, thus 
creating great enthusiasm. At 6 a. M. the cannon- 
ading began. At 9a. mM. the Prussians were driven 
back.” The retreat is illustrated by moving back 
the papers representing the Prussians, and moving 
forward those representing the French. *‘At 114. M. 
the French concentrated their forces and made a 
united attack. The Prussians charged upon them, 
but were thrown back. The baitie lasted till 1, 
Pp. M., when the Prussians were routed.” Each 
movement was illustrated by moving forward the 
colored papers. Pupils were frequently reviewed 
by asking: ‘‘ What took place at 9 a. m.?” “Where 
was Napoleon at 11 o’clock?” *‘Wheredid the Prus 
sians first retreat?” ‘What general commanded 
this division ?” ‘‘When was the battle over ?” 
“ Where did the Prussians make their final stand?” 
“What help did the Saxons give?” ‘In what 
church were the wounded cared for?” 

As these questions were asked, the places men- 
tioned were pointed outon the map. The whole of 
this work was for the purpose of familiarizing the 
Pupils with the positions of the armies at various 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
AN OUTLINE. 
By CHARLES FROEBEL. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THK KINDERGARTEN IS FOUND IN 
THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPLES. 

1. Because the letter kills, but the spirit is the 
life. ' 

2. The origin of the Kindergarten, in the failure 
of its founder to impress older pupils who had been 
mis educated at home. 

8. The degradation of the school through the 
conflict of school interests. 

4. The ways of the educational reformer were 
hard. 

5. The application of the Kindergarten methods 
not restricted to the education of very young chil- 
dren. 

6. The two fundamental priaciples of the Kinder- 
garten as to the ends and methods of education. 

7. Frederick Froebel not the only one, nor the 
first to seek, the application of these priniples. 

Il. THE KINDERGARTEN OF NATURE. 

1. The value of education through active life su- 
perior to that of the education acqui' ed in the schools. 
2. The method of nature that of a continuous 
struggle for possession. 

3. The succession of physical, rational, and emo- 
tional acquisition. 
4 The succession of possession, want, desire, ef- 
fort, and success, or failure. 
5. The origin of investigation, knowledge, and 
renewal of effort. 
6. The development of human faculties through 
the exertions of the struggle. 
Il, THE MAKE-UP OF CHARACTER. 

1. The character composed of the raw materal of 
inherited qualities, modified by education. 
2. ‘* Normality ” and “‘ abnormality ” of inherited 
constitutions. 
3. The nature of educational work, and its de- 
mands upon the teacher’s character. 
4. Therefutation of the charge that ‘‘ the Kinder- 
garten is a forcing system.” 

IV, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWERS. 
1. The necessity of precedence in the initiation of 
the development of the powers. 
2. The development of the physical powers, 
‘harmonious ” development, health, and happiness, 
8. The necessity of continuity of supervision- 
day and boarding-school conditions,—-city and 
country life. 
4. The classification of the powers and functions, 
and the means for their development 

V. THE KINDERGARTEN AND CIVILIZATION. 
1. The value of the Kindergarten dependent upon 
its relation to civilization. 
2. The incongruity of the component elements 
and the conflicts of our civilization. 
3. The charge that the Kindergarten does not 
prepare the young for the necessitous specialism of 
active life. 
4. Harmony of quality and harmony of quan- 
tity in development, and their effect upon char- 
acter. 
5. The Kindergarten a protest against the au- 
thoritative method of teaching, a blow for inde- 
pendence of thought and feeling. 
6. The teacher’s influence upon the destinies of 
nations. 
How CAN THE SYSTEM OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BE TRANSFUSED WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN METHODS OF EDUCATION ¢ 
A. THE OBSTACLES TO REFORM. 


I, OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED AMONG TEACHERS. 

1. Mental inertia, resistance to change in the 
habits of teaching. 

2. Absence of motive. No promise of betterment 
of the teacher’s condition. 

3. Necessity of meeting the demands of the au- 
thorities of the schools. 


Il. OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED AMONG SCHOOL AUr 
THORITIES, 
1. Mental inertia, 





times, the names of the generals, and the general 
movements of the combatants, 





3. Absence of motive, 


3. Insufficiency of appropriations and of teach- 
ers’ pay. 

4. Overcrowding of schools. 

5. Improper order of sequence, and subdivision 
of studies. 

6. Necessity of meeting the demands of the pub- 
lic. Politics. 

II. OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED AMONG THE PUBLIC. 

1. Mental inertia and conservatism ; resistance 
to change in vow prevailing eduvational conditions. 

2. Absence of motive; insufficiency of the edu- 
cation of the past. 

8. Youthful immaturity of the American char- 
acter, and its signs, superficiality and selfishness, 

4. Superficiality; demand for ‘ accomplish- 
ments”; show examinations; American estimate of 
graduation and diplomas. 

5. Selfishness; demand for immediate, tangible 
results; the so called “‘ practical” spirit of Ameri- 
can life, its causes and justification; objections to 
the increase of taxation involved in the extension 
and perfection of our school system. 

6. Signs of approaching maturity of the American 
character; tendencies to the formation of classes 
and casts; objections to a free school system 
founded upon the prospective discontent of an edu- 
cated working class. 

B. Tse REMOVAL OF THE OBSTACLES. 


I. CAN THESE OBSTACLES BE REMOVED; TO 
EXTENT AND HOW ? 
1. Impossibility of effecting an immediate revo- 
lutionary change; necessity of the gradual educa- 
tion of teachers, school authorities, and the public. 
2. To what extent depends upon the time allowed. 
3. How? By the development of motives for re- 
form through the promise of tangible advantages; 
by the extension and strengthening of those por- 
tions of the prevailing system in which the new 
methods are already actively employed; by the 
education of the adult portion of society through 
personal influence, the platform, and the press. 

Il. THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
1. A bird’s-eye view of the objects of education; 
a classification based upon the relations of human 
nature to its surroundings; gnostical and technical 
branches; abstract and concrete branches; general 
and special branches; interactions of these groups. 
2. Comparative adaptability of the Kindergarten 
methods to the several groups above mentioned; 
close relationship of the technical branches to the 
Kindergarten; industrial schools; two-fold effect 
of technical education. 


WHAT 
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ARITHMETICAL HEALTH-LIFTING. 


By Rev. 8. W. PowEt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. IL. 
Several points were aimed at, viz : 
First, to secure thorough mastery of all the ad- 
ditional and factoral combinations that can be 
made with the numbers up to 20. That is, if they 
were at work upon 19, they must become able to 
tell at once if you named 3 that 16 must be added 
to it to make 19, and that in 19 there are 6 threes 
and 1 one. It would not have been practicable 
to have puzzled their small heads with any sum or 
product higher than 20. That is, they were not set 
to find out what 3 and 16 multiplied together would 
produce, as that would give a product exceeding 
20. Nor to find the sum of 16 and 19. As they 
went along, beginning with 3, they were not set at 
any process that would give a sum, product, quo- 
tient, or remainder larger than the highest numbe 
they had learned up to that time. 
Second. They must—of course without using the 
word—master the idea expressed by the word 
“unit.” That idea is the key which opens every 
lock in Amthmetic. This involves Reduction, as- 
cending and descending. E.g., If they had 11 ker- 
nels, and were asked how many threes were in it, 
they went to work making groups of three each, 
and found that there were 3 threes and 2 ones. It 
was exactly the same process as when 11 feet are 
reduced to yards, They were brought to see 3 
units of one kind and 2 of another lurking in the }1 
kernels, Revepsig the process, if 3 threes and § 
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ones were mentioned, they learned—at, first by 
actual experiment, and afterwards by a leap of 
thought—to arrive, by Reduction desvunding, at 
the fact that those groups contained 11 ones, 

Third. As soon as they learned a mumber, they 
learned to make the figure and print the word ex- 
pressing it, and to recognize either at sight. Be- 
fore the end of the term their figures bec..me auite 
shapely. 

Fourth. Of course. then, it would not have been 
possible to make this an interesting game except as it 
was played together. Two or three must sit to- 
gether and each be able to see what the other did. 
This involved thcir learning the valuab * lesson of 
keeping quiet. when excited. They might whisper 
to each other in the game if it was done so as not 
to disturb others. When they became noisy they 
must quit the game tifl naxt time. 

Fifth. Results must be reached by oxperiment, 
and fixed in the memory by repetition of the ex- 
periment until if could be recalled without going 
through the work by which it was reached. It is 
a good thing, e.g., for pupils to make « multiplica- 
tion table for themselves, but it would be of little 
use anless memorized so that one kr »ws that 12x 
7=84, without actually addirg 7 twelves or 12 
sevens together. In fact, there should be such a 
familiarity with tho sums, remainders, products, 
and quotients contained in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication. and division tables as there is with 
the word spelled with the letters d o-g. That is, if 
one is dividing 








6)738 
123 

the several successive «quotients, 1, 2, 3, ought to 
be seen and recognizod as a rapid reador recognizes 
words as wholes, Or in multiplying 

123 

_ 6 

738 . 
one should say to himself: ‘‘18, 13, 7,” and not go 
through the common rigiaarole, ‘‘ 6 times 3 are 18, 
6 times 2 are 12 and one are 13, 6 times one are 6 
and one are 7.” So, in addition and subtraction, 
one should naime only suns or remainders, just as 
in reading one pronounces words instead of spell- 
ing them out, orally, letter by letter and syllable 
by syllable. 

It was one main aim with these little ones to 
make them so familiar with the sums, remainders, 
products and «uotients resulting from their opera- 
tions, that they could instantly recognize them, as 
good readers tell words and clauses at a glance of 
the eye, or as a boy knows a horse or cow by sight. 

Of course it) was at first necessary to have a 
teacher with them all the time at their game to 
keep them on the desired lines of inquiry. At the 
beginning only their young lady teacher or myself 
could do this, but toward the close much that w : 
mechanical could be entrusted to the brightest of 
the younger helpers. 

The actual work is hard to describe; no journal 
was kept, and I may not be able always to distin- 
guish accurately between what we did then and 
what I should do now. But of the results, and of 
the leading principles upon which we worked to 
reach them, I feel tolerably certain. 

The exercises were, of course, very short, anc 
were made as vivid and intense as possible. In a 
short exercise one can secure from young scholars 
keener attention than in a longer one, and this 
stress of attention provides most of the interest 
needed, and | think that another secret of tho in- 
terest maintained was the thoroughness and 
promptness with which the results reached were 
fixed in the memory by repetition before going on, 
so that there was no groping around afterwards 
for mislaid facts; e.g., if Johnny is to go fishing, 
provided he can be all ready in two iainutes, but 
not otherwise, he is a happy boy if he has a place 
for hat, shoos, pole, etc., and everything ia its 
place, so that he knows he can lay his hand upon 
them. But if they are helter-skelter, and there- 
fore heis likely to be too late, then he is an un- 
happy boy. 

The teacher could gather a class of so small a 
number around her, so that all could see a slate in 
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her lap with the kernels on it. If the néw number 
were'5, she would fitst fix the name in their minds 
and get them to recognize that number among 
others. E.g.;‘she might arrange upon the slate 
several groups, such as a 3, @ 4,a 2, a 6, etc., 
and here and there a 5, As secon as possible, she 
should get them to recognize, without counting 
and by a glance of the eye, the different groups up 
to6 or 7. So, too, the names, three, four, etc., 
should be plairily' printed on slips of paper, and at 
first be laid alongside the groups. After the con- 
nection between the number and its spoken and 
‘printed nam» was fairly understood, the slips con 
taining the nvmes should often be arranged in ir- 
regular order the class practised in recognizing 
them at sight, without seeing the groups. John 
might point to the name-slips, and Sarah be asked 
to name them, or any one in the class who could 
might name them. 

So in training the eye to recognize the groups at 
sight, dots might be made on the slate or black- 
board, never keeping them long in the same order 
of arrangement, so that the recognition might be 
absolute and independent, without any spelling or 
counting. 

After the names and groups were thus thorough- 
ly fixed in mind (and whenever a new number was 
introduced there would of course be drill in the 
recognition of previous names and groups, and by 
this means all that had been gone over would be 
kept well in hand.) there would be drill in finding 
out the component parts of the numbers; e.g., a 5 
would be found by experiment to contain a 4 and 
ai1,a3anda 2, eic., as well as 5 ones, 2 twos, 2 
twos and a one, 1 three and 2 ones, 1 four and 1 one. 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Epaar D. BrinketrHorr, Cedar Mills, Minn, 


There was published in the JouRNAL some weeks 
ago, a lesson on multiplication of fractions, de- 
signed apparently for beginners, without the slight- 
est reference to the concrete; all was abstract. 
This is obviously contrary to all principles of in- 
struction in any but advanced grades. Few classes 
are fit to deal with number in this way. There 
are pupils nearly everywhere who know (?) how to 
find .5 of .125, but cannot with ruler and scissors 
find .5 of .125 of a square yard of paper! The cry- 
ing need of our pupils is more work with the hands 
and brain on numbers of things present, and more 
brain work on numbers of things not present. 

No class will ever find it expedient to study all 
the subjects of arithmetic presented apart from 
things. Number is difficult enough when studied 
in connection with things. In fact, the proper 
siudy of concrete number is all there is of the 
study of abstract number. Numbers of things are 
purposely presented for study for the sake of the 
numbers, and number is essentially abstract. Says 
a writer who cautions against continuing too long 
the use of numbers of things: ‘‘So abstract is 
number that, on that very account, we find it diffi- 
cult to think it.” Present for consideration num- 
bers not applied to things, and to get rid of the 
difficulties of thinking it, pupils will take refuge in 
the symbols oi numbers, thus ending all study of 
1uumber. 

The formal presentation of a procoes for multi- 
plying abstract (lecimals is unnecessary. The child 
solves problems involving operations upon deci- 
mals of things. His written process may not at 
first be very elegant if he is really thinking of 
numbers, but he gradually finds more general ways 
and finally the use of figures becomes automatic. 
Should he fail to hit upon the pointing off device, 
a suggestion will be sufficient. Studying in the 
concrete gives the pupil something to fall back 
upon if he should forget the *‘ process.” The formal 
study of abstract numbers can be dispensed with, 
while the study of concrete numbers cannot. There 
is nothing to weaken the intellect in the study of 
the numbers of things not present. 

In the article referred to, the teacher's first query 
is a true “‘ leading question.” No one could fail to 
see what answer is expected. ‘‘ Since we first ex- 








press, read, add, subtract decimal fractions as in- 





tegers, ‘how do you think we should first multiply 
adecimal fraction by a decimal fraction!’ The pu- 
pil: answers the question according to its lead, not 
taking the trouble to think of decimals, much less 
to-weigh the expediency of multiplying decimals 
as they are expressed. The question might just as 
well have read,’ ‘*‘ How do you guess should we mul. 
tiply, etc. ?” “Note that the words of the answer 
are exactly in the phrasing of the question. The 
questioner says ‘‘as integers,” when speaking of 
fractions,-and the pupil says, ‘‘As an integer” 
when speaking of one fraction. A better mastery 
of: language, or a better knowledge of arithmetic. 
would enable a pupil to say, ‘‘As an integer is mul- 
tiplied by an integer,” the answer properly to be 
expected from the question. 

Decimals should not be first expressed, read, 
added, subtracted as integers. In 9.8 less 7.5, five. 
tenths out of eight-tenths leave three-tenths. 
Seven out of nine are two. The problem need not, 
and should nof, first be 98 less 75. But if decimals 
ought to be added, etc., as integers, it would be no 
reason why they should be multiplied in that way. 
That common fractions are added by first changing 
toa common denominator, is no reason why they 
should be multiplied in that way; and in fact they 
are not. 

In multiplying a decimal of a square yard of 
cloth (say .125) it would be a cumbrous way of pro- 
ceeding to think first of 125 whole square yards 
of cloth. If called upon to materialize a process, it 
would be very strange to begin by piling up 125 
yards of cloth when only thousandths of a square 
yard are concerned. This integer method is found- 
ed on figures and is of little importance in educa- 
tion. Teachers have no difficulty in inventing for 
themselves modes of presenting work in figures 
after they have succeeded in bringing their classes 
to a proper understanding of numbers. In a sys- 
tem of notation without a uniform scale the inte- 
ger method would be an impossibility. It is an 
arbitrary method and unfit for any but specialists. 

After practically telling the pupil how to proceed 
inthe first step, the teacher says, ‘‘ Then 12: 
multiply one hundred and twenty-five 
thousandths by five-tenths.” The pupil — 
does not do as he is told, but places these 625 
figures upon the board. The teacher then asks, 
* What have you multiplied ?”’ taking it for grant- 
ed that the pupil did really multiply something. 
Though he made the figures he may have been 
thinking of nonumber whatever. Wait until there 
is no such danger, and it will then be unnecessary 
to develop upon the class an explanation of the 
little device of pointing off. 

A subsequent question about the comparative val- 
ues of the false and true products does not set the 
matter right. If the question accomplishes its pur- 
pose, it only succeeds in bringing the pupil, after 
he has performed the act, to a consciousness of 
the fact that the result of his operation with figures 
corresponds with the result of a desired operation 
upon numbers. But more likely the question is 
unsuccessful, the pupi] deciding the comparative 
values by the help of the words, rather than by 
any sense of the truth of what he asserts. 


WHISPERING. 





A CONVERSATION WITH AN OLD TEACHER. 


How do you stop whispering? 

I don’t stop it. TIregulate it. 

Please tell me what methods you use. 

The principal one is interest. I stop one fire by 
building another. When I see a pupil addicted 
to communicating, I first discover whether it is 
about school work or not. If it is not, I inquire of 
myself why he likes to talk of things outside the 
school-room rather than things inside; in fact, | 
begin a sort of self-examination as to the reaso 
why I have failed to interest him sufficiently in his 
studies to lead him willingly to attend to school 
thoughts inside the school house. 

Do you consider yourself responsible for the it- 
terest pupils take in their studies? 

If Iam not, who ist My duty is not done until! 
can influence each pupil willingly to study his les 
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sons. Forcing pupils to do what they don't want 
to do is the prime cause of criminal whispering. I 
say criminal, for I do not consider that communi- 
cating about lessons with an honest spirit of in- 
quiry isa great crime. The fact is, it is an excel- 
jent symptom in an indifferent scholar to find him 
anxious to find out .something concerning school 
work that he cannot find out for himself. Many 
times I have rejoiced to find a pupil whispering 
about his work, for it gave evidence that his mind 
was voluntarily commencing to work. The best 
sign a pupil can give of progress is a spirit of in- 
quiry. I am careful never to repress it when once 
it begins to be active. Frequently I have been 
obliged to quietly hint in a private way that he 
must be careful about his 8’s, suggesting that they 
are hissing sibilants. Generally this is sufficient, 
but if not I talk to him alone, being very careful | 
to keep his confidence, and urge on the spirit of in- 
quiry walened into activity. 

Some ‘teachers seem to be more anxious to keep 
order and stop whispering, than rousing into action 
the sleepitg energies of the children. Activity is 
the only evidence of life. A whispering, and even 
whistling, boy is worth a thousand times as much 
as a sleepy dolt who hasn’t energy enough to killa 
mosquito. I have seen a dull pupil so perfectly 
trained by a “first-class disciplinarian ” (?) that he 
would sit for five minutes with folded hands, eyes 
fixed on vacuity, and let a mosquito bite him on 
bis nose, and not dare to raise a hand to brush it 
off. I wouldn’t give a fig for such a pupil as that, 
or the twentieth part of a fig for such a teacher. 

A teacher has something else to do than to spend 
his time in continually talking about order. I 
have heard such an address as this at the opening 
of a school : 

“Now, pupils, be careful to keep very quiet to-day. 
lam expecting visitors, and it would disgrace us for 
them to see any of you whispering. Don’t laugh, 
move very quietly, and when you are out at recess 
make no noise. Remember our motto: ‘ Order is 
heaven's first law.’ ” 

Isn't that a good maxim? I have always been 
taught that it lay at the foundation of all school 
government. 

It is the most pernicious maxim ever posted on 
the walls of aschoolroom. The thought is right, 
if interpreted properly, but most teachers under- 
stand it to mean that classes must move in exact 
nilitary precision, and that every recitation must 
be guided by the law of suppression rather than 
activity and growth. The maxim should read, 

“System is heaven's first law.” 

The worst teaching I eversaw was ina most 
“orderly ” school. Everything moved like clock- 
work. Each question was asked with wonderful 
precision, and the answers were given with text- 
book certainty. There was no whispering in this 
school. The teacher told me that it was entirely 
banished. I believed her, but I wanted to say: 
“So is everything else worth anything.” I didn't, 
but left her believing that she was teaching the 
most wonderful school in the state, while the fact 
is she wasn’t teaching school at all. 

What would you say to young teachers about 

whispering ? 

In answering this question I will give you some 
of the “‘points” in an address before our last 
county teachers’ association. They will answer 
your question as well as Iam able. 

The duty of a teacher is to teach. 

Good government comes through good teaching. 

Disorder coming from attention to school work 
is easily regulated. 

Disorder coming from want of attention to 
school work can be banished by securing interest 
in studies, 

When it is proved that a pupil cannot be inter- 
ested in what pertains to the school, steps should 

be taken to remove him from the school. 

INCENTIVES are the most powerful governmental 
— The best. teachers make great use of 


All good government is self government, both 
%8 it relates to the teacher and the pupil. 
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By Supt. A. S. Jongs, Brie; Pa. 


IZED AND CONDUCTED ON BROAD GENERAL LINES OF 
EFFORT THAT ESPECIALLY TEND TO DEVELOP STRENGTH 
AND BREADTH OF CHARACTER IN THE MEMBERS. 


There Should be a line of culture calling into 
earnest, enthusiastic co-operation, all the teachers, 
from the wisest and best to the inexperienced, -tim- 
id beginners. In order to do this, educational prin- 
ciples should hold high preference over the tech- 
nicalities of mere method. Every teacher finds it 
easy to be interested in a general principle, but dif- 
ficult to consider a special method fora ' particular 
step in a certain grade in which he ‘is’ not practi- 
cally engaged. The daily work of teaching, like 
that of other professions; is narrowing, and it 
should be the chief duty of the Institute to check 
this tendency of the labors of instruction, and, as 


Tae Teacners’ Crry INSTITUTE SHOULD BE ORGAN-| 


VII. Review, réview, REVIEW, reproducing cor- 
rectly the old, deepening its impression with new 
thought, correcting false views, and completing 
the true. mis ttt 

He says that these laws are not obscureand hand 
to reach... They are .so simple and ‘natural that 
they suggest themselves almost spontaneously. to 
any who earefully notes the facts. They Jie em- 
‘bedded ip the simplest description that can be giv- 
é@n°of ‘the seven elements named, as in the'follow- 
ing: ~ 
*1.\ A teacher must be one who knows the lesson 
‘or truth to be taught. cl My 

2. A learner is one who aftends with interest to 
the lesson given. 

3°'The language used as a medium between 
teacher and learner must be common to both. 

4 The lesson to be learned must be explicable in 
the terms of truth already known by the learner — 
the unknown must be explained by the known. 

‘) Teaching is arousing and using the pupil's 





it were, to compel the strong to grow stronger and | 
the weak to become strong as men and women ;| 
for our schools suffer more from the want of stir-| 
ring, growing, hopeful men and women than from | 
anything else. 
The man or woman that bears unmistakable 
signs of a mild decay, although clothed in success- | 
ful experience in handling the minutiz of the best 


room, and that which should be fresh, up-building | 
instruction, will gradually harden into lesson- 


composition. Itisasad but truthful statement, 
that there are many veteran teachers who have 
become ‘‘withered sticks,” not on account of 
their early training or mental set, but on account 
of their not being called upon to tread other paths 
than those trodden in the performance of their 
daily tasks. 

THE BEST TOPICS FOR GENERAL GROWTH AND INTER- 
EST IN AN INSTITUTE, ARE THOSE THAT CONCERN THE 
GREAT QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

They may take several forms, important current 
events, the life, character, and policy of prominent 
public men, leading authors, their education, 
books, style, teaching, etc. The weakest can do 
something with such topics, while there is abun- 
dance of room for the strongest. 


AS MEN AND WOMEN, 

Who can take a creditable, if not a com 
manding part in the world’s public work. 
It need not be that their kingdom be confin- 
ed within the walls of the school-room. The 
Institute, if properly directed, will widen and 
strengthen the teacher’s influence, not only in the 
school-room, but in the community. 


SEVEN FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 








Several years ago Dr. John M. Gregory wrote a 
valuable article on The Seven Lawsof Teaching. 
He names them as follows : 

I. Know thoroughly and familiarly the lesson 
you wish to teach ; or, in other words, teach from 
a full mind and a clear understanding. 

Il. Gain and keep the attention and interest of 
the pupils upon the lesson. Refuse to teach with- 
out attention. 

III. Use words understood by both teacher and 
pupil in the same sense—language clear and vivid 
alike to both. 

IV. Begin with what is already well known to 
the pupil in the lesson or upon the subject, and 
proceed to the unknown by single, easy, and uat- 
ural steps, letting the known explain the unknown. 
V. Use the pupil’s own mind, exciting his self- 
activities, and leading him to think out the truth 
for himself. Keep his thoughts as much as possi- 
ble ahead of your expression, making him a dis- 
coverer of truth. 

VI. Require the pupil to reproduce in thought the 
lesson he is learning—thinking it out in its parts, 
proofs, connections, and applications till he can 
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express it.in his own language. 


methods, will soon be next to soulless in the school-| 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE KNOWN IN THE COMMUNITY, | 


mind to form in it a desired conception or thought. 

6. Learning is thinking into one’s own under- 
standing a new idea or truth. 

7. ‘The test and proof of teaching done—the fiu- 
ishing and fastening process—must be a _ re-view- 
ing. re-thinking, re-knowing, and re-producing of 
the knowledye taught. 





-e-- 


READING CIRCLE. 
PaGe’s THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 





grinding, with scarcely a flavor of education in its’ OUTLINE OF WORK, PAGES 9-38. 


| 1. Thespiritof the teacher. Something more 
\than mental power requisite. A conscientious, 
| inquiring. reverent, beautiful spirit. 2. The teach- 
| er’s motives. The work peculiarly open to those 
|}who are not animated by the highest motives. 
Teaching as.a secondary object. Teaching as a 
stepping-stono to ‘‘ something higher.” The result 
of a wrong estimate of the dignity of the work. 
3. The harmful results of such teaching visited on 
the pupils rather than on the teacher himself. Ig- 
norance no excuse. 4. The four lessons of the pear 
tree. 

1. The teacher responsible alike for what he does 
and for what he fails to do. 2. The physical 
health of pupils. Over-excitement over study ; im- 
pure air; wrong temperature ; want of exercise. 
What evil should the teacher especially aim to 
avert? 3. A natural order in the education of a 
child. The order of nature in teaching reading. 
4. Earliest lessons in arithmetic. Earliest lessons 
in geography. The first mapsdrawn. 5. History 
connected with geography. A common mistake. 
6. Writing on the slate should bec »mmenced early . 
The use of the pen at the age of ten years. 7. The 
relation of written arithmetic to mental. 8. Prac- 
tical grammar may be early acquired by means of 
language lessons—exercises in description. 9. The 
study of grammar should not be commenced too 
early. It cannot be depended upon to do the work 
of language lessons. Maturity of mind necessary 
to its comprehension. 

1. The wrong manner of studying. Studying for 
the recitation. Studying the book rather than the 
subject. The result of such study. 2. Right man- 
ner of studying. A motto for pupils. Mental dis- 
cipline rather than knowledge mechanically acquir- 
ed. 3 Two pictures of school children. 4 Knowl- 
edge without moral training not always a blessing. 
Teaching by precept alone not sufficient. 5. The 
moral nature strengthened by exercise, and capa- 
ble of systematic and successful cultivation. 6. Pu- 
pils should be taught the danger of silencing con- 
science. Appeals to moral sense. The wrong that 
may be done by a teacher possessing the love and 
confidence of his pupils. 

1. Our debt of gratitude to the Christian relig- 
ion. Religion as opposed to sectarianism. 2. How 
much and what of religion may be taught? In 
what ways may it beinculcated? 3. The danger 
of cultivating a spirit of skepticism. 4. A high 
standard for the teacher. Why teachers have 
nothing to fear from their responsibility as to re- 
ligious influence. 5. The lesson of the prison. ' 


| 
| 
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TABLE TALK. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





A friend writes us as follows: 

‘*T have no disposition to quarrel with the state- 
ments you make and quote in your Table-Talk anent 
the hoggishness of not a few teachers in the matter of 
text-book soliciting and stealing. Human nature is the 
same in all walks and professions. The peripatetic um- 
brellas, the hotel Pi Etas, the restaurant tooth-picks, 
R.R. passes—a thousand and one schemes, petty and 
prodigious, for dead-beading—attest the soundness of 
the doctrine of total depravity. This, of course, does 
not excuse the pedagogue’s caput mortuum, so to speak. 
But this much surely can be said: before me liesa list 
of some forty odd prominent text-book publishers. More 
than two dozen of these have of their own accord sent 
to this office circulars and catalogues in commendation 
of their wares, and are soliciting our patronage. Am 
I to buy sample copies of all the Readers, Arithmetics, 
Geographies, Latin Grammars, etc., etc., thus brought 
to my attention, so as to be able to make an impartial and 
wise choice? Or, constrained by our proverbial pov- 
erty, am I to base my judgment and advice upon the 
examination of at most one or two series or sets? More 
than this, our candid opinions, critically given, are in 
many cases of no little value to both author and pub- 
lisher. At uny rate, every word that can be construed 
as being favorable, is eagerly gobbled up and utilized— 
legitimately enovgh by respectable concerns—as a 
precious puff. 

“‘And still another point: we areasked, and in most 
instawces cheerfully accord (sometimes at no little sac- 
rifice of time and trouble,) to give all sorts of informa- 
tion and sta'istics regarding our schools. No liberai, 
fair-minded publisher need—or for that mutter does— 
grudge us the sample copies now and then sent for. 

‘* Indeed, a far-sighted courtesy would not hesitate 
to accompany the laudatory circular with an occasional 
sample copy sua sponte,—not by way of a bribe, but to 
engage and secure attention, otherwise not unnaturally 
lost in the waste-basket. 

** Of course the agent at the institute should not scat 

er his books broadcast; and no intelligent firm will 
mail books inconsiderately. Disaust.” 


* #*# 

In declamations, it is well to allow the pupils to re- 
peat their selections four or five times, giving attention, 
the first time particularly, to the memorizing and pro- 
nunciation ; the second time to modulation, rate, and 
utterance as to the thought; the third time, tone; 
fourth, gesture, position, facial expression. 


* * 
. 


Our column of Table Talk this week seems to be de- 
voted to criticisms, and it is well, once in a while, to 
see ourselves as others see us. A friend in Kentucky, 

who says he thinks the ‘‘ world and all of us,” writes: 
** You often give exercises to be used on the Memorial 
Days of noted persons—Shakespeare, Bryant, Whittier, 
Washington, Lincoln, etc. Now, these are all very 
good and useful, but the trouble is that they are often 
published too late to do us any good out here. On sev- 
eral occasions last year I wanted to use the Memorial 
Exercises on the appointed days, but they came too 
late to be assigned to the pupils. Now, couldn't you 
publish them this year at least three weeks before the 
Memorial Day, and so allow your western friends am- 
ple opportunity to prepare them for use? I am heartily 
in sympathy with the idea of observing the birthdays 
of our noted authors and others. I know of nothing 
that educates the children so well.—D. G. F. 

* # 
* 

We shall try to profit by the criticism, but, dear 
teachers, how many of you observe Memorial Days? 
It is, somehow, our conviction that you do not. Are 
weright? Is it an idea of our imagination? If you do 
not, why not? No time, you say. What, then, have 
you time for ? If you are working under the grim task- 
master of old per cent. and gradgrind, we pity you— 
from our hearts we pity you! Get out from under 
such a burden, and teach one year, at least, in the free- 
dom of your own liberty! Teach one year in accord- 
ance with the honest conviction of your own common 


Professor to lazy student—You tell me you have 
made no failures in life thus far? 

Student—It is true. 

P. (musingly)—It is singular, very singular; gnd 
with such a disposition. I cannot account for it. 

8,—I can. 

P.—-Pray tell me the reason, 
: einen Reyer attempted to suppead, you 

4 


AUTHOR'S DAYS. 


Mrs. Fevicia DoroTHEA HEMANS. 
Died May 12, 1885. Born Sept. 25, 1794. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Mrs. Hemans was born in Liverpool, but when five 
years old her father moved to an old mansion in the 
rugged wilds of Wales. Here her early childhood was 
passed amid’surroundings that gave her that love for the 
works of nature and that familiarity with them which 
adds so much beauty to her works. She published two 
volumes of poems, “‘ Early Blossoms” and “The Do- 
mestic Affections,” beforeshe was twenty-four. At that 
time she began to make a business of literary work. 


| She wrote numerous articles, both in prose and verse, 


for magazines and annuals, and became very popular, 
both in England and America. 
aa 
THE INDIAN WARRIOR’S SONG TO THE DYING GIRL. 
Thou’rt passing from the lake’s green side, 
And the hunter’s hearth away ; 
From the time of flowers, for the summer’s pride, 
Daughter ! thou canst not stay. 


Thou art journeying to thy spirit’s home, 
Where the skies are ever clear ; 

The corn months’ golden hours will come, 
But they shall not find thee here. 


And we shall miss thy voice, my bird, 
Under our whispering pine ; 

Music shall ’midst the leaves be heard, 
But not a song like thine. 


Dim will our cabin be, and lone, 
When thou, its light, art fled ; 

Yet hath thy step the pathway shown 
Unto the happy dead. 


And we will follow thee, our guide, 
And join that shining band : 

Thou’rt passing from the lake’s green side— 
Go to the better land! 


II 
THE STKEAMS. 
For the loveliest scenes of the glowing earth, 
Are those bright streams! where your springs have 
birth ; 
Whether their cavern’d murmur fills, 
With a tone of plaint, the hollow hills, 
Or the glad, sweet laugh of their healthful flow 
Is heard ’midst the hamlets low. 


Voices and lights of the lonely place ; 

By the freshest fern your path we trace: 

By the brightest cups on the emerald moss, 

Whose fairy goblets the turf emboss ; 

By the rainbow glancing of insect wings, 
In a thousand mazy rings. 


But the wild sweet tales that with elves and fays, 
Peopled your banks in the olden days, 
And the memory left by departed love 
To your antique founts in glen and grove, 
And the glory born of the poet’s dreams — 
These are your charms, bright streams. 


Til. 
MOZART'S REQUIEM. 
One more then, one more strain, 
In links of joy and pain 
Mighty the troubled spirit to inthrall ! 
And let me breathe my dower 
Of passion and of power 
Fuil into that deep lay—the last of all! 
Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 
Of the deep harmonies that. past me roll ! 
One more then, one more strain ; 
To earthly joy and pain“ 
A nch, and deep, and passionate farewell } 
1 pour each fervent thought, 
With fear, hope, trembling, fraught, 
Into the notes that o’er my dust sshall well, 


IV, 
THE SUMMER'S CALL, 
All the air is filled with sound, 
Soft and sultry and profound ; 





Murmurs through the shadowy grags 


Lightly stray; 

Faint winds whisper as they pass,— 
Come away; 

Where the bee’s deep music swells 

From the trembling foxglove bells— 
Come away. 


In the deep heart of the rose 

Now the crimson love-hue glows ; 

Now the glow-worm’s lamp by night 
Sheds a ray, 

Dreamy, starry, greenly bright— 
Come away ! 

Where the fairy cup-moss lies, 

With the wild-wood strawberries, 
Come away ! 


Vv. 

MOORISH GATHERING SONG. 
Chains on the cities! gloom in the air! 
Come to the hills ! fresh breezes are there ; 
Silence ana fear in the rich orange bowers ! 
Come to the rocks where freedom hath towers. 
Come from the Darro! changed is its tone ; 
Come where the streams no bondage have known: 
Wildly and proudly foaming they leap 
Singing of freedom from steep to steep. 
Come from Alhambra! garden and grove 
Now may not shelter beauty or love. 
Blood on the waters, death ’midst the flowers— 
Only the spear and the rock are ours, 


Ve 

LINES TO A CHILD JUST RETURNED FROM THE WOODLANDS. 
Hast thou been in the woods with the honey-bee ? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free? 
With the hare. through the copses and dingles wild? 
With the butterfly, over the heath, fair child? 
Yes : the light fall of thy bounding feet 
Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat ; 
Yet hast thou ranged the green forest dells, 
And brought back a treasure of buds and bells. 


Vil. 
THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


Thou hast been across red fields of war, where shiver'd 
helmets lie, 

And thou bringest back the thrilling note of a clarion 
in the sky, 

A rustling of proud banner folds, a peal of stormy 
drums,— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader comes. 

Thou art come from forests dark and deep, thou rush- 
ing, mighty Wind! 

And thou barest all their unisons in one full swell 
combined ; 

The restless pines, the moaning streams, all hidden 
things and free, 

Of the dim old sounding wilderness, have lent their 
souls to thee. 

Thou art come from cities Jighted up for the conqueror 
passing by, 

Thou art wafting from their streets a sound of haughty 
revelry ; 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in the 
hall, 

The shout of far-off multitudes, are in thy rise and fall. 

VIII. 
FROM THE INDIAN CITY. 


Sickening she turned from her sad renown, 

Asa king in death might reject his crown ; 
Slowly the strength of the walls gave way— 
She withered faster from day to day. 

All the proud sounds of that bannered plain, 
To stay the flight of her soul were vain : 

Like an eagle caged, it had striven and wurn 
The frail dust, ne’er for such conflicts born, 
Till the bars were rent, and the hour was come 
For its fearful rushing through darkness home, 


IX. 

FROM ARABELLA STUART. 

I saw the stag leap free, 
Under the boughs where early birds were singing— 
I stood o’ershadowed by the greenwood tree, 
And heard, it seemed, a sudden bugle ringing, 
Far through the royal forest ; then the fawn 
Shot, like a gleam of Jight, from glassy lawn 
To secret covert ; and the smooth turf shook, 





And lilies quiyered by the glade’s Jone brook, 
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And young leaves trembled, as, in fleet career, 
A princely band, with horn, and hound, and spear, 
Likea rich masque, swept forth. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM MRS. HEMANS. 
Come to the sunset tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 
— From Evening Song of the Tyrolese Peasants. 


Oh ! many a voice is thine, thou wind ! full many a 
voice is thine, 

From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps thou bear’st a 
sound and sign, 

A minstrel wild and strong thou art, with a mastery 
all thine own, 

And the spirit is thy barp, O wind! that gives the 
answering tone. 

—From “ The Voice of the Wind.” 


Ob ! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately river-queen ! 
Crowning the depths, as with a light serene 
Of a pure heart. 
* — 





* * > * 
Flower, let thy image in my bosom lie ! 
Till something there of its own purity 
And peace be wrought. 
—From “* The Water-Lily.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


[In addition to these selections the familiar poems, 
The Adopted Child,” ‘“‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
‘The Graves of a Household,” ‘“‘ Bernardo Del Carpio,” 
may be read, either in the reading class during the 
week, or on Friday afternoon by pupils who have been 
previously selected and prepared. A whole week might 
profitably be spent upon these selections by the ad- 
vanced reading classes. The interesting historical 
stories, upon which some are founded, can be related by 
the teacher or advanced pupils. Let the pupils select 
such portions as they like beet, commit them to mem- 
ory, and recite them, either at morning exercises or 
Friday afternoon.—Ebs. } 


LIVE ANSWERS. 


i. In the delta of the Mississipp’, along a space of 300 
miles, ten distinct forests of buried trees have been 
found. Some of the trees, bald cypresses, measure 
twenty-five feet in diameter. 

2, An egg from Madagascar has been offered to the 
Museum of Natural History in Central Park for $3,000. 
It issomething over a foot in length, and has a capacity 
of over two gallons. It lineal measurement is twice 
that of an ostrich egg, and its cubic bulk is eight times 
greater. It is the product of a bird known as the epi- 
nornis, whose remains, still to be found, prove its colos- 
sal size. 

8. Martin Van Buren had the art of making friends 
and avoiding enemies, a virtue that enabled him to 
manage his political associates much as he pleased ; for 
this reason he was styled “ The Little Magician.” 


4. To make rolled gold, an ingot of brass is cast, and, 
while hot, a thin layer of gold alloy is poured upon it. 
When it has become cool it is forced between steel roll- 
ers until a long, thin ribbon is produced. Sometimes 
the percentage of gold is reduced to two and three per 
cent. In ordinary jewelry rolled gold lasts for ten 
years. 

5. The city of Nankin, the capital of China, has for 
centuries been famous to the “‘ barbarians ” of the outer 
world for its porcelain tower. It was built quite early 
in the fifteenth century, by the order of the Emperor, 
Yung Loh, to the memory of his mother. No expense 
was spared in its erection, and its total cost is estimated 
at more than three-quarters of a million of our own 
money. The work was commenced at noon on a cer- 
tain day in 1418, and occupied nearly twenty years in its 
completion. The total height of the tower was more 
than 200 feet, and was faced from top to bottom with 
the finest porcelain, glazed and colored. It consisted of 
nine stories, surmounted by a spire,on the summit of 
which was a ball of brass, richly gilt. From this ball 
eight iron chains extended to as many projecting points 








of the roof, and from each chajn-was suspended a bell | France 
which hung over the face of the tower, The same ar-| &! 


rangement was carried out ig every story. These bells 
added much tothe graceful appearance of the tower, 


dried in the air for two or three days, then plunged for 
twenty-four hours into a current of fresh water, afier 
which, with the aid of a particular kind of cord, the 
two species of fibres of which it is composed are sepa- 
rated. The interior fibres are those from which a fine 
paper is made ; they are rolled into balls weighing about 
thirty-five pounds each, which are washed anew in 
running water, in which they are allowed to soak for a 
shorter time than previously, and are then dried; finally, 
they are boiled in lye made from the ashes of buck- 
wheat flour, constant stirring being kept up; another 
washing in pure water carries away the last impurities, 
and the fibres are next pounded with hammers of wood 
for about twenty minutes ; after this they are a second 


rice water being mixed with it. The subsequent treat- 
ment of the pulp is identical with that of the ordinary 
manufacture of paper. ‘‘ Leather paper” is obtained 
by the superposition of many sheets of the material, 
previously steeped in ‘‘ yonoko,” preseed and glazed 
with “ shellas.” 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What statesman was called “* Miss Nancy”? Who 
was called ‘‘ The Ohio Gong”? 





in the manufacture of paper ? 

8. What is cocain ? 

4, What is the purpose of pain, or, why do we have 
pain ? 

5. Who stopped the great clock at Dantzic ? 

6. What American was called Lady Rebecca? 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


Count Tolstoi, the Russian Minister of the Interior, has 
been declared incurably insane. It is said that he has en- 
— the distinction of being the most unpopular man in 

ussia. He believed that to stop the common le from 
desiring more liberty they must be deprived o ucation 
80 fhe prohibited the sale or use of books, which he believed 
to be injurious, and reconstructed the schools so that only 
the rich could attend them. These measures drove many 
young men into the revolutionary ranks, who would not 
otherwise have joined them. 


On Aug. 21,8 ih warships reached the island of Yap, 
theone Heyy nes, prepared to may Be in the name of 


Spain. e officers were aebery in landing, and on the 
twenty-fourth a German gun arrived and took inter- 
™m J yen hoist the German over the 
island. soon as the news was received in Spain the 
excitement began. It is said that the king will be 
overthrown if he does not head the war party. Spain says 
to the 


that there ‘is no call for arbitration, as her c 
islands is too well known. Germany treats Spain’s objec- 
tions lightly, and scouts the idea of war. 


The Bosphore Egyptien, the French ne ublished 
in Cairo, has itself into trouble, this time by pub- 
lishing what is dered injurious to French interests, so 
France now takes the responsibility of suppressing it. 


Don Pedro Prestan, the leader of the insurrection at 
Panama last spring, was executed at that city, Aug. 18. 


The steamer Hanoverian was wrecked off Cape Race, 

. mistook Cape Mutton for Cape Bal- 
lard, and ran the vessel aground. There were 376 passen- 
gers on board, but all were safely landed at Portugal Cove. 


The t Whittier is to meet his old school-mates of the 
| nag : Academy in a reunion at the St. John’s Rectory, 
p' ’ 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng died at his home in Irving- 
tonen-theiiudeen, Bap. 3. 


A new bureau of the navy department for the study of 
the higher branches of the naval profession, was opened 
t. 4, at Newport, R. I. It is to be known as the Raval 

ar College. 


The owners of the coal mines at Rock Springs, Wy. Ter., 
recently imported a large number of Chinamen to work in 
the mines. This so angered the white men that they orga- 
nized themselves into a band numbering about 150, and 
amar Sen eens, marched to the Chinese settlement, fired 
upon the defenceless inhabitants, and set fire to their dwell- 
ings. They then proceeded to the mines and drove out the 
Chinese in the same way, upon them as the 
ran. It is thought that as many as fifty were either kill 

died from their wounds and expos- 

ure upon the hills, where they fled for refuge and dare not 

return, . Many have made their 

way to Evansville, where government troops have been 
to protect them. 

A case. of small-pox has broken out in Chelsea, Mass. 
The victim is the captain of a schooner from St. John, N. B.. 
whose wife was dying with the disease when he left that 

The Chelsea authorities have started on a vaccina- 
tour, and Boston is greatly alarmed. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


Bek 96, 2608, — Lauis XIV. heme: Odes king of 


, Bourbon 
t 
cious in Woench Mastery "patronized science and art. 
Sept. 17, 1862.—Battle of Antietam, between the Union 
Army under Gen. McClellan, and the Confederate under 
Sept. 18, , Samuel Johnson, famous English author, 
born first 
Poets”; noted for his eccentricity 








ain ; 
 Bept. 19, 1779,—Lord Brougham born ; popular English 


time rolled into balls, and finally transformed into pulp, | and 


2. What vegetable fibre is a good substitute for rags Cc 


orator, statesman, author, and scholar; prime minister ; 
wrote on education, science, language, history, and politics. 
Sept. 20, 1808.—Robt. Emmet born ; eminent Jrish author 
and patriot ; labored for the independence of his country ; 
led a band of ins mts who murdered Lord Kilwarden, 
was arraigned for this, and, in defense, delivered his cele- 


rated o—-., 

Sept. 21, 1882.—Walter Scott died ; wrote “The Lady of 
the e,”’ “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “ Mar- 
mion”; the “ Waverley Novels,” the best of which are 
“Tvanhoe,” ‘“‘ Kenilworth,” and “‘Rob Roy”; through de- 
rs a he lost all his property and was thrown 
into and mt the remaining years of his life in earn- 
money with Fa to ~~ creditors. 

—Faraday 


pt. 1791. mm; English chemist and 
natural her of great eminence; worked at book- 
bind ; used his evenings in experimenting; won the 


favor of Sir Humphrey Davy, who found him scientific em- 
ployment ; made many discoveries in electricity. 
i 23, 1779.—Battle between the Bon Homme Richard 


Sept. 24, 1784.—Z. Taylor born ; distinguished American 

neral and twelfth President of the United States ; fought 
n the Black Hawk, Florida, and Mexican wars; was 
dubbed “ Old h and Ready”; Clay’s Compromise Bill 
was passed during his administration. 

Sept 25, 1794.—Mrs. Hemans born; an amiable and ex- 
cellent English poetess ; among her best poems are “ 
Ae “Modern Greece,” “ Vespers of Pa- 

Sept. 26, 1820.—Daniel Boone died; American pioneer ; 
had many adventures with Indians while in Kentucky; 
was twice tured by them, but escaped each time. 

—~ y 27, 1876.—Gen. Bragg died ; American general and 
naval officer: served as captain in Mexian War under 
Taylor ; joined the Confederate service ; opposed Grant at 


tanooga. 

Sept. 28, 1807.—Guyot born ; a meritorious Swiss writer 
on physical geography; made a specialty of glaciers; a 
friend of Agass' 
of geology and physical 
Also 1 Dr. Ritter died; eminent German geologist ; 
founder of the science of comparative raphy; wrote 
numerous works on x srany and the onntk. 

Sept. 29, 1518.—Balboa died; Spanish navigator and dis- 
coverer. Also 1758, Nelson born; English naval hero and 
admiral of first order; went to sea when thirteen; in the 
second great engagement lost his right arm; beat the 
French in the battle of the Nile: in an engagement near 
Copenhagen held his spy-glass up to his blind eye that he 
might not see the signal to retreat, and won the victory; 
won the great victory over the Spanish at Trafalgar ; before 
this battle he signaled, ‘‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty.”’ 

Sept. 30, 1770.—Whitefield died ; eminent and eloquent 
English preacher ; at college formed a friendship with John 
Wesley ; made seven visits to America; Hume said, “‘ It is 
worth while to go twenty miles to hear him”’; a proof of his 
a wers was when he drew from Ben Franklin 

he money he had determined not to give. 


iz ; wrote a series of phies ; professor 
raphy in Princeton College. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 





Contributions of news and notes are solicited from our 
readers, Those that state the thoughts expressed at differ- 
ent meetings are more valuable than those that contain 
only names and dates. 


FOREIGN. 


From the London Schoolmaster we hear that official 
school examiners in India are noted for their perverse inge- 
nuity in manufacturing grammatical puzzles. And no- 
where is this peculiarity more noticed than in the worthy 
dons who are annually selected by the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for the torture of the rising generation 
of Bengal. For some time this has become quite a scandal. 
An attempt was made some four or five years ago to put it 
down through the medium of a body of moderators. But 
it has failed altogether. In the question paper, this year, 
we have, among other puzzles, the following: “Give the 
feminines of John, Charles,” etc. We leave it to the good 
sense of the moderators to say how far this is covered by 
the rule which says “candidates are expected to be ac- 
pm egy with English as written in the present day, in its 

mpler forms,” pavening, of course, that J - 4 and 
Charles are English common nouns, and they are subject, 
in forming their feminines, to some rule or other of the 
English mar as taughtin Bengal. It is not difficult 
to conceive the slaughter of innocents which this question 
and the like of it = which there are several) will accom- 
plish. V es like this are not wanting in the question 

rs of the other examinations. But we have no space 
notice them. 


According to a report by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Tunis, there are at the present moment twenty pri- 
mary schools in the Regency—eight in Tunis, and cwnlee in 
other towns—Susa, Monastir, Sfax, Goletta, etc. In this 
number are included three schools of the Israelite alliance 
at Susa, Tunis, and Mehdia. The number of pupils is 
8,974, com of 2,291 boys and 1,683 girls. The report 
states that there are in addition a certain number of pri- 

schools in which the instruction is religious. Of 

these there are 113 in Tunis, and about 500 in the whole 

y. For secondary instruction there are three estab- 

lishments, allin Tunis. These contain twenty-three classes 

with 38 masters, giving instruction to 416 pupils, of whom 

78 are French, 27 Italian, 26 Anglo-Maltese, 74 Jews, 198 
, and 18 of various nationalities. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Peabody Normal Institute, conducted by Prof. W. 
C. Smith at Clarksville, the best ever held in this part of 
the state, closed Aug. 2i. There were seventy-five teachers 

—, — a live interest eaeaes. A teachers’ circu- 

rary was organized, which we hope will accom- 
plish much good. G. W. H. 
GEORGIA. 

The teachers who attended the Peabody Institute, held at 
Atlanta from July 27-Aug. 21, s very highly of the 
work done there, and hope much from the results of it in 
the future, both in the school-room and in its influence 


upon the The trustees of the Peabody fund 
have to withhold the donations from such states as 
fail to make themseives. Geo has not 


ns rgia 
yet done an effort is being made b rominen 
Zdugatose of the state to bring this about’ ; 





IOWA, 
Page County Normal Institute closed Aug, 2}, The at 


i eines 
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tendance was 23, the largest ever reached in_the county. 
The teachers were enthusiastic and presented oe Wilson 
with an elegant gold watch at the close of the institute, asa 
token of their appreciation of his effort in their behalf. 


LOUISIANA. 
he following is an extract from Gov. McEnery’s address 
atthe Louisiana Teachers’ ation, which was crowded 
out last week.—EDs.] 

“We will have to go beyond the common school and the 
university, among the masses. of the people and educate 
them, first as to the necessity for the es hment of pub- 
‘ic schools, the sacrifices to e for this purpose, and 


show that it is the best investment that the can 
make, leading to economy in poxeenrness, the 1 ig of 
crime, the creation of new industries, the accuny ion of 


wealth and the decrease of taxation, and educate them, 
secondly, to the proper understanding of th d 


——— = 





story brick way for the female_pu brick earth 
closets are now constructed, and whic 1 be finished 
exteriorly in the same manner as the main structure. Ad- 
mt to these are similar closets for the male 
ese closets will be thoroughly ventilated, and in extreme 
cold weather will be heated. 

On the second floor is the teachers’ reception room, 25x15 
feet, furnished with tables, couches, and chairs. Seven 
—— tubes at one end of the room communicate with 

e several class-rooms of the High School department, the 
8 tendent’s office, and the janitor’s room. 

t the east end of the teachers’ reception room is the 
study hall, 51x65 feet in size, and 18 feet high—the largest 
and most attractive room in the building. It is centrally 
lighted by a ground glass skylight and contains 16 rows of 

desks, with 14 desks in each row. The outside and 
cen aisles are three feet wide. Next to the wall on 
three sides of the room will be arran movable settees 


e an 
duties of citizenship, the functions of S reament and the | for visitors. At the west side is loca a raised platform 
appreciation of free institutions. I am safe in g that | or ¢ for the principal’s aad assistants’ chairs and desks. 
not one-half the voting population of Louisiana ive any | This p ‘orm may be easily transformed into a stage for 
knowledge whatever of these pace yet they eligible | parlor dramas, etc. 
to the highest office in the state, sit asjurors, and €| At theright of the teacher’s platform and within easy 
life access of the principal are several electric bells for. calling 


uestions affecting property, li , an ‘ 
we Our system of overnment is born of majorities, and 
these are made up of individual action. The 
themselves, and individual influence is 
spieuous every day. Individual liberty and free govern- 
ment go hand in hand, and they produce the best conditions 
of things when all are equal and each has a fair chance. 
Hence the necessity of instructing, informing and educat- 
ing those who now exercise what is sentimentally called 
‘manhood suffrage.” Each individual citizen must be so 
educated as to understand the reciprocal obligations of the 
government and the individual, and he must have the 
moral law so written on his conscience that he may know 
that where positive law is silent moral ferce must prevail. 
Human beings can only live and prosper in the tion 
of duty to one another, to the state, and to God. 

“To accomplish all these results will require a large ex- 
penditure of money and the combined efforts of the indi- 
vidual, the local community. It is as much the duty of the 
Federal government as of the state to aid and assist in edu- 
cation. e are citizens of a common country, and have 
been taught that the Constitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land. To understand it requires a 
high order of intelligence, and it is the duty of this govern- 
ment to educate all its citizens to exercise rightfully the 
duties of citizenship. And in the absence of such instruc- 
tion, it becomes the duty of the local government as a 
means of self-defense, as a protection against ignorant 
suffrage, bad laws, and bad government, to restrict the 
right of franchise to its intelligent use. I see no constitu- 
tional objection to the —o- appropriation by Congress 
in aid of education allotted in proportion to illiteracy. 


MISSOURL. 

The Daviess County Institute closed ry 2 28, after a 
three weeks’ session. Prof. Wm. T. h, County Com- 
missioner, conducted, assisted by Profs. B. F. Duncan and 
J.J. Bryant. It aroused the teachers anew to the impor- 
tance of their work, besides giving much assistance for 
carrying it on. The effects will be seen in the schools this 
winter. 


NEBRASKA. 
Webster County has just closed.a Institute at 
Red Cloud. Prof. Wm. Smith, of Xenia, O., Prof. D. B. 


Worley, a musician of note in Massachusetts and New 


the classes of this department from the several rooms. 
Near the northwest corner is a book case containing the 
reference books of the school, dictionaries, cyclo ias. 
etc. In front of this case is areading table. Upon the wall 
just inside of each of the pupils’ entrances to the school- 
room, is a 8 blackboard upon which the time of en- 
trance is to be recorded by the pupil. 

West of the study hall is the principal’s room, which 
communicates directly with the teachers’ platform. Inthe 
rear, or east of the main room, are three recitation rooms. 
Thecentral or mathematical class-room is 30x32 feet, con- 
tains 50 sittings, and is furnished with about 300 square feet 
of slate blackboard. In the southeast corner of the second 


floor is located the chemical and physical laboratory, 30x32, fro 


= about $1,5C0 worth of physical and chemical appa- 
ratus. 

Upon the third floor is a room 30x40 feet, containing 
sixty-six sittings, well lighted, mainly from skylights, 
which will be devoted to bookkeeping, penmanship, exami- 
nations, etc. " 

Superintendent Foster proposes to start a commercial 
course covering a period of two years, the w= 1 studies 
of which will kkeeping, penmanship, orthography, 
American history, physiology, and civil government. 

In the basement a large room has been furnished and 
will be used for sociables, school meetings, reading room, 


etc. 

In the Delaware County Teachers’ Institute, last week, 
there were four hundred teachers enrolled. On Wednesday, 
of this whole number only six..wefé absent: The at 
ance on the otherdays was excellent. The greatest interest 
was manifested, and it is certain that the conductors, Dr. 
EUGENE BOUTON and Supt. H. R. SANFORD, never did better 
work or were better appreciated. The Institutes in New 
York are excellently attended. They were never more 
systematically conducted than now. Great good must 
come from them. We congratulate the Institute conduc- 
tors on the marked success attending their labors. 

A friend who looked in ups the Delaware County Insti- 
tute was much “taken” with the good looks of all con- 
nected with it—conductors, commissioners, but especially 
the lady teachers. Our friend is not a married man, but 
from what we heard we think he intends to return to 
ware County in the near future, on a short but important 


York, and Prof. W. Rowland, of Chester, Neb., made a | visit 


trio of instructors which could not have been excelled. 

The Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, conducted by 
Supt. H. S. Bowers, closed Aug. 20, after a session of nearly 
two weeks at Lincoln. The enrollment was about one 
hundred and seventy. The interest was lively and the in- 
struction unusually good. Little attempt was made to 
teach the branches themselves, but the instruction was on 
methods of teaching. These were wide awake, sensible, 
and practical, Objective work was a strong point—objec- 
tive not merely in the technical sense, but in that every 
method given must, and did, have an object—a definite re- 
sult at its end. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dr. Watson, Secretary of the State Board of Health, is 
meeting with great success in obtaining the necessary 
figures and facts with regard to the mmr gf ees of the 
sebotl houses of the state. He has sent out prin blanks 
to every school district, which, when properly filled out, 
will give full particulars concerning the location, material, 
and size of the building; the sizes of the various rooms 
and the number and sizes of the windows ; how ventilated 
and heated : the source of the water supply, condition of 
out-houses, etc. Plans of the premises are also asked, the 
blanks for these being so prepared that the most imexperi- 
enced teacher cannot fail to give correct diagrams. Re- 
ports have already been received from over 1,000 of the 
2,300 scbools of the state, and the balance will probably 
be heard from during the fall term. The value of these 
reports is shown by the sanitary improvements already 
made, at the s ion of the state board in several of the 
districts from which they have been received. Dr. Watson 
is in receipt of letters from boards of health of other states 


asking for sample copies of these blanks, and they are being 


generally adopted. 
NEW YORK. 


The Ithaca High School building, recently completed, is 
one of the finest structures of the kind in the state. It was 
begun about July 1, 1884, and the building was finished 
July 10, 1885. On the first floor there is a room 30x40, to 
be used by the board of education, for teachers’ meetings, 
and as the office of the superintendent. It contains cases 
for school supplies of various kinds, and for the books be- 
longing to the superintendent and board of education. 
hast of the room just described are the five rooms belong- 
ing to the grammar department. There are two entrances; 
a roomy hall Rag eyes « entirely across the building from 
one entrance to the other, provided with convenient cloak 
rooms for each sex. At either end of the hall and ine in- 
side the entrances are neat marble washbowls for the pu- 

ils. 

x The southeast corner room upon the first floor will be 
oceupied by pupils first promoted from the Central to the 
High School building. This room is 30x32 feet, and its 
ceiling, like that of each of the other rooms u the first 
floor, is 16 1-2 feet in height. Three of the five rooms of 
this department are located on the east side of the entrance 
hall and two on the west, and each con 55 single desks, 
which are arran, in such a manner as to allow the t 
which enters each reom, to fall at the left and rear of 


pupils. The three rooms.east of the hall are each connected: | N.. ¥ 
with the superintendent’s office by a speaking tube. 
At the east end of the building, and connected by a two- 





The Glens Falls Training Class has closed its two weeks’ 
session, and a hundred teachers have gone home feelin 
that ‘two weeks of their vacation at least havejbeen w 
spent. Not only were they instructive in the best methods 

teaching, but actual class work was done before them 
by all the instructors. Little folks were taught in all the 
primary branches, from “‘ busy work’’ to physiolo Inter- 
mediate pupils recited lessons and made hills, and valleys, 
and mountains on the, moulding board. Older pupils were 
given hints upon finding out the physical properties of 
matter. Not only were the teachers trained in physical 
exercises, but classes of children were trained before them. 
These hundred teachers, however, did not spend all their 
time at work. ‘From eight o’clock in the morning until 
noon not a moment was wasted in intermissions; the rest 
of the day was given ap to play, so the afternoon found 
them rambling thro: the village streets, sitting on the 
rocks under the old bridge just below the falls, picking 
their way through the saw-mills, clambering through the 
aye studying terra-cotta making, or, most glorious of 

, on top of a tally-ho, behind four good horses, bowling 
along through the country, with the magnificent mountain 
air brushing the years from their faces. Two weeks profit- 
a spent and plenty of fun thrown in, was the v ct of 


TEXAS, 


The teachers of Jack County have formed ‘a society for 
mutual improvement, and are endeavoring to start a 
library. Any one having some books or magazines to 
donate can accomplish much good by sending them either 
to J. K. Wester, Jacksboro, or J: W. Knox, via Weather- 
ford, care of Eddleman & Davis. 





PERSONAL. 
Supt. H. R. SANFORD commenced Institute work in his 





‘mative town, Penn Yan, N. Y., in the Fall of 1860. 


Rev. T K. Beecher as conductor. The twenty-sixth 
‘October next he is to conduct the Yates County titute, 
thus celebrating his quarter centennial since commenci 

in this field of labor. — Sanford needs no words o 
commendatjon from us. He is too well known in this and 
other states, and his Jabors too well appreciated. We con- 
gratulate him and his co-laborers on so happy a completion 
of a quarter of a century of educational work. May he live 
to complete another. 


Supt. F. B. GAULT, of South Pueblo, Col., has rece 
been do’ Institute work in Iowa, his native state. e 
taught didactics in Tama County Normal Institute, where 
over 340 were in attendance. In Ida Grove he had a fine 
Institute of 150-:members—the largest number of teachers 
ever assembled in Ida County. Supt. Gault’s health is 
greatly improved, and he looks forward to another year’s 
successful work in his adopted state. 


Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, of Glens Falls; Supt. W. J. 
BALLARD, of Jamaica; Mrs. N. R. BALDWry, of German- 
town, Pa., and Miss KATE Raycrort, of Boston, were the 
teachers in the summer school recently held in Glens Falls, 
~¥. Fifteen counties and six different states were 
sented. Morethan one hundred teachers were in nd- 


Dela- | body t 








herings that ever assembled in the state of New York 
e tic work of Weare cannot be excelled 
any while “Supt. is so thoroughly imbueg 
with zeal for progress in al] matters 

that he knows no such word as fail, and 
enterprise with an idea of success he 
pom has good 
school. 


ProF. E. N. Jonss, late principal of the Saratoga Spring. 
High School, has been elected to thé superintendency 
schools of Saratoga. Supt. Jones has been principal of the 
High School for two years. 

PROF. MASSEE, of Oneida County, has been elected prip. 
cipal of the Saratoga Springs Tek School. _ 
PRoF. JARED BARHITE, of Saratoga Springs, has 
transferred from No. 4 to No. 1 ef the place pm 
for more than twenty years by Prof: F. D. Wheeler. 

It was a ud dav at for the prim teache 
of New York when their venerable and a Superin. 
tendent, Mr, NORMAN A. CALKINS, was elected by acclama. 
tion President of the National Teachers’ Association 
His fame is, indeed, national. ; 
THE REv. Dr. JOSEPH ALDEN, the well-known professor 
and author, died at his home, No. 105 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, last Sunday afternoon. Hé was Seventy-eight 
ears old. Dr. Alden was born at Cairo, Greene County 
ew York, in 1807. At the age of fourteen he began teach. 
ing in the public school. He entered Brown University 
but did not remain there long. He then entered Union 
College; where he was graduated in 1828. Three years later, 
he was graduated at the Princeton Theological Seminary 
remaining there as tutor for two years. He was then called 
to Williamstown, Mass., as pastor of the Congregationa| 
Church there. After two years his voice failed and=he be. 
came professor of Latin, then of rhetoric and_ politica] 
economy at Williams College. He retained the latter place 
m 1 to 1853, when he was called to Lafayette College 
as professor of mental and moral philosophy, In 1857 he 
accepted a call to the presidency of Jefferson Colleze, at 
Cannons , Penn., where he remained until 1862. ‘He 
then rested from his labors for several years, but in 1867 
became principal of the Albany Normal. School. He re. 
signed this position in 1872. Since that time he has de. 
voted himself to writing, and has produeed about’ seventy 
books for children. He also wrote a number of other books 
on mental and moral philosophy, ethics, etc. ‘He was a 
prolific writer for children’s periodicals. At one time he 
edited the New York Observer,and at another the Phila. 
delphia Christian Library. 
Hon. SANFORD NILEs, of Rochester, Minn., has become 
editor and proprietor of School Education. It has passed 
into gneiss hands. No one in that vigorous state is 
better qualified, both by education and experience, to edit 
a school paper than he. For many years he has been inti- 
mately identified with the educational interests of Minne. 
ta, especially in the normal school work. We have no 
oubt of his success in this new field of work. 


to education 
ing into an 

Success,” 
reason to be proud of her summer 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education has already commenced to grap- 
ple with important questions looking to radical changes in 
our a. But may we ‘suggest’ to this honorable 

t “ consolidation” and “* re-examination cases”’ are 
only minor matters compared with other and more impor- 
tant questions. Gentlemén, you have been accustomed. tu 
solve the questions’ of business, law, and medicine, with 
great success ; you ought to look at the ‘important questions 
— with the schools in the same manner. What are 

ey ? 

The salaries of lady principals and lady teachers need 
reconstructing and equalizing. Is there any. reason under 
heaven why a lady principal doing the same work asa male 
principal in a boys’ school, should not receive the same 
salary? You say custom. Rvs if a custom is wrong should 
it be perpetua' Vt honorable board of gallant men’ 
If a woman could do Supt Jasper’s work, or take President 
Hunter's place, wonld you give her the same salary you 
now pay these gentlemen? You certainly would, if you 
acted fairly. You say this is the old question of woman’s 
rights. Well, what ifitis? It is none the less important. 
You have honored.women principals in your system who 
are ay doing better work than any men could in their 

, and you pay them orie-half you would pay amanif 
e should be elected to succeed them. This. is wrong, and 
a excellent judgment tells you so. There are first-rate 
under teachers—women of culture, education, and 
social standing—who have been in your schools for many 
ee to whom to-day you give less than you have agreed 
pay to en young men who have recently been 
employed. hy ?. We cannot tell. Will you answer the 
question ? 


You would justly resent any imputation upon your char- 
acters, but are you acting: in a high-minded, honorable 
manner when you permit this gross injustice to continue’ 
These excellent ladies, who have served you so well, find it 
hard work to make two ends meet on the meagre salaries 
you dole out to them. They do not complain because it 
would be of no use, and they would be ridiculed as “ strong- 
minded femalés.”” You have taught your teachers that 
complaints from under teachers are not popular with you, 
and so ef ly the bread of rigid economy in silence. 

this direction is plain. Whether you will 
rectify the injustice remains to be seen. 

There are other B ene pare that are by no means settled. 

m . 








mong are ng: 

Is it right for a ble assistant or vice-principal to be 
passed by when h ustly entitled to a promotion, and 
oue who is below him in the line of succession placed above 


him? In other words, was the last-election of a principal 
by our body calculated to gain the respect and confidence 
of the people, and encourage the teachers to do their best’ 
Is 1¢ not a mark of want of confidence for you to prohibit 
en with the rod? Do you know that 
ear-pulling, s , pinching, and keeping-in has much 
increased since this law was’ ? We loubt not that 
you all believe that a little switching, when you were boys, 
made better men of you in after years. 


In many localities Hood's Sarsaparilla is in such ge0- 
eral demand that it is the recognized family medicine. 
People write that ‘the whole neighborhood is taking 
it,” etc. Particularly is this true of Lowell, Mass. 
where it is made, and where more of Hood's Sarsap® 
rilla is sold ‘than of any other sarsaparilla or boo 
purifier, It isthe great remedy for debility, scrofuls, 
dyspepsia, biliousnes, or any disease caused by impure 








ance, and all report that it was one of the most profitable 





state or low condition blood, Give ita trial, 
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LETTERS. 





[We have a question from Miss Ida Mallory, anda 
etter from M. C. Wilbur, but no addresses accompany- 
ing them.—Ebs. } 


ERRATUM.— O! a dainty plant is the Ivy Green,” 
was wrongly credited to Tennyson in the JOURNAL, 
Aug. 29. It should have been Dickens. 


Weare told not to preach to our pupils, and yet we 
must “educate their moral natures” or all our teach- 
ing is vain. Now, I am anxious to make moral 
men and women of my children, but Ido not know 
how to do it. I have failed yet to find anything definite 
that I could begin on. B. E. 8. 

[Character is a bundle of habits. Habits are formed 
by the repetition of certain acts. When a child is 
jearning to stand, to walk, and to speak correctly he is 
forming the habit of right-doing. The discipline of the 
school-room is intended to secure punctuality, prompt- 
ness, cleanliness, industry, self-control, attention, etc. 
These are secured, not by talking about them, but by 
causing the children to practice them. Thus if a child 
js idle do not read him a lecture upon the sin of idle- 
ness, but give him something to do—something that he 
likes, if porsible—and see that he does it. 

lt is very important, however, that the child have 
correct ideas of right and wrong actions, that he ad- 
mires truth, honesty, and nobility of character, for 
children are very apt to imitate what they admire. For 
this purpose the study of the character of eminent men 
will inspire them with an ambition to imitate their 
virtues. The study of noble sentiment as found in our 
best literature, and the memorizing of gems of thought, 
all assist in building up that regard for the right 
that will act as a propeller toward right action.—B. | 


What are the reasons for the immediate and fatal 
effects of insect powder, ether, etc., upon rug 4 


e breathing apparatus of the insect is verv differ- 
ent from that of the vertebrate animal. Instead of 
lungs in one portion of the frame, for the definite object 
of supplying oxygen to the blood, the insect has a cen- 
tral tube, connected with the air by a row of orifices on 
each side of the body, from which smaller channels 
radiate to every part of its circulation. The animal 
lung demands two systems of circulation—arterial and 
the venous. The msect has but asingle circulation, and 
the whole of its blood is being constantly and fully 
brought into contact with fresh supplies of air. Hence 
the instant and powerful effect of any toxic substance 
with which the air may be impregnated.—B. | 


Where is the Oklahoma Land? G. F. 


[The southern boundary extends in a northwesterly 
direction along the Canadian mver from the western 
boundary of the Pottawattomie reservation (about 97} 
deg. west longitude) to the 98th meridian; the western 
boundary follows this meridian to the Cimarron river, 
which forms the northern boundary from that point 
east to the Sac and Fox reservation; the eastern bound- 
ary is the western boundaries of the Sac and Fox, and 
Pottawattomie reservations.—B. } 


Ihave a pupil that stammers badly. Will you please 
tell me what I can do to break him of this - it ? 
he 


(Dr. Dio Lewis gives the following rule, which he 
says has cured three-fourths of all the cases he has 
treated : The stammerer is made to mark the time in 
his speech, just as it is aro | done in singing. At 
first he is to beat on every syllable. He should begin 
by reading one of the Psalms, striking the knee with the 
finger atevery word, ‘Time can be marked,” he says, 
“by striking the finger on the knee, by hitting the 
thumb against the forefinger, or by moving the large 
toe in the boot.” He believes the worst case of stutter- 
ing can be cured, if the victim will read an hour each 
tay, with thorough practice of this remedy, and ob- 
serve the same in his conversation .—B. } 




































For morning exercises we have chosen a committee 
consisting of a president and secre They are to 
hold office for one week, and are one week in 
advance. Every Friday afternoon we expect to have a 
review of the week’s work, besides having essays and 
letters, I think this will lead the pupils to be in the 
school-room early, and give them more confidence in 
themselves, Ww. LC. 


How can I obtain some large outline maps, or what 
~ toe the purpose, with the smallest possible ex- 
M. 


(The best map to use in class work is a blackboard 
rey that is drawn to illustrate, as the occasion requires, 
whe subjects under discussion. But the work of start- 
lug these accurately is often quite laborious, and if 
' *mpted before the class will frequently cause the loss 
* Yaluable time. If you ean borrow some large wall 
Ps you can make stencil maps by spreading a piece 
— paper over the large map and running a traci 

eel over the outlines. Punch little holes all along 

e, then when wish to trace a map spread this 

bon the black and strike it lightly with an 
“user, the chalk-dust will pass through the holes and 
“ave a dotted outline, 


alisgapan ieee hose in the 

per, g from those in the geogra- 

Be stencil maps can then be made from these, 
Outlines of the manilla maps can be drawn with 

when ready to transfer to the blackboard 





draw some on 


‘\to follow. Tell them the best stories. Create in them a 


trace the outlines strongly with bright-colored chalk, 
moisten the blackboard and press the map against it; 
sufficient chalk will adhere to the board to mark the 
outline. But the map from which the transfer to the 
board is made must be a reverse one.—B.]} 


Who is “‘ Mrs, Partington,” and where does she live? 


[Benjamin P. Shillaber; he lives in Chelsea, Mass, 
He was seventy-one years old last July. He says that 
he never considers a man old until he gets to be an 
octagon or a centurion.—B. } 


Just what should the teacher aim to accomplish by 
general exercises? Name some appropriate ones. 

M. V. H. 

[Exercises for the cultivation of observation and 
language are most necessary and practicable. For the 
first, the comparison of objects that resemble each 
other i some respects and differ in others, as a hen and 
a hawk (let the picture be presented when the object 
cannot be brought into the school-room). Botany, in 
its season, furnishes’ many specimens for this work. 
Another variety of exercise for cultivating the observa- 
tion is the description of pictures, Let one be beld up 
before the class and let them tell what they see. The 
following exercise has also been commended: 

Have a numerous collection of strips of colored paper, 
cloth, or ribbon. , Pick,from three to six from the lot and 
hold them side by side for a short time, place them in a 
puleaod mix them = ; now call on some one to arrange 
the same shades in the eame order. 

This will cultivate memory as well as observation ; 
the picture lessons may be made to serve the same pur- 
pcese by holdmg the picture up, but for a moment ora 
few seconds, and then removing it.- The pupils then 
tell all they can,;remember, Language is cultivated by 
all these exercises ; whenever the child is given an op- 
portunity to talk he is cultivating his language. But 
the teacher“is°on the alert, and whenever he uses a 
wrong expression or pronunciation she gives, or asks 


struction of a noun and verb, but not of an adjective. 
It may have all the modifications alluded to above. 

Some authors claim that the present participle (called 
imperfect by Brown,) used in construction as a noun, 
may be modified by an article or adjective, a modifica- 
tion the infinitive cannot have. A careful inveertiga- 
tion wil] show that the words so used do not perform 
the functions of a participle, but simply those of a 
noun. 

One illustration will suffice. ‘‘ The speaker expressed 
the satisfaction he had in the hearing of the philoso- 

.” Hearing is the word claimed to be the parti- 

ciple thus modified. But the word in this construction 
ex neither action nor state, but simply uames 
an attribute of the philosopher. In the sentence, ‘‘ The 
pwd expressed the satisfaction he had in hearing 
the philosopher,” hearing is a participle, expressing an 
action of the speaker. The thought of the sentence, it 
will be observed, is entirely changed when hearing 
takes the character of the participle.— D.] 


89. Leo is one of the most brilliant constellations of 
the winter hemisphere. Leo is the fifth sign and sixth 
constellation of the zodiac. Its western limit reaches 
the meridian on the 18th of March. its centre on the 6th 
of April, and its eastern limit on the 3d of May. it has 
95 visible stars, one of which is of the first magnitude, 
one of the second, six of the third. and fifteen of the 
fourth. Its brightest and most important star is Regu- 
lus, named after the distinguished Roman consul, 
although the star was as bright when the consul was 
born as it is to-day, Nautical men are all imiliar with 
this star, and thev make great use of it in Cetermining 
their longitude. It is very nearly in the ecliptic. If 
we place our eve upon Regulus we may trace with ease 
five or tix bright stars, which, together, form a figure 
resembling a sickle. The first of these is Eta, 5 degs. 
north of Regulus. Ti! ese two form the handle of the 
sickle. Al Gieba, the first in the blade of the sickle, is 
4 deg. northeast from Eta. The second in the blade is 
Adhafera, 4 deg. north of Al Gieba. The third in the 
biade is Ras al Asad, 6 dee. west from Adhafera. The 
last in the sickle is Lambda, 6 deg. southwest of Ras al 





some one in,the class to give, the mght. The common 
errors in spenen may be eradicated trom a school-room 
et by Careful and kindly correction by the teach- 
er.—B.] * 


Can a n unnaturalized Indian purchase and legally 
hold a piece of land in any of the United States—i.e,, 
can he hold a clear title to such land ? x. 

[He cannot.—A.] 


How can the imagination be cultivated ? A.C, 

[In several ways: by observing beautiful objects, 
peovarys C etc., and recalling them from memory after- 
ward, by reading poetry and descriptions of beautiful 
things, by hearing music, studymg pictures, and by 
creating imaginary scenes, incidents, etc.—B.] 


How can I get a ‘‘ gooad moral atmosphere’ in my 
school-room ? H. D. 

Ascertain who are the ‘leading spirits” in your 
school ; secure their personal attachment, if possible, 
and make them feel that they can help you ; interest 
them in the moral condition of the school ; show them, 
when an unusually pleasant day has passed, that it was 
greatly due to their efforts; depend upon these assist- 
ants ; assign to them certain duties connected with the 
mainienance of quietness and order. A teacher once 
had a difficult school which was attended in winter by 
a rough class of factory boys. Before these came in 
he put his school in good order, appointed monitors 
for the different- duties, and enlisted all in an en- 
deavor to maintain good order. When the “ fac- 
tory boys” came they found an organized and well-of- 
ficered community in possession and the public opinion 
of the school so strong against disorder that they made 
no attemp* to create any .—B.] 

[We do not like the expression “ moral atmosphere.” 
It is an unmeaning phrase. Say rather ‘* good inten- 
tions,” or ‘‘ good ideals.” Children are creatures of 
imitation. Tney love stories. Give them good models 


love for what is right. They will then be safe.—A.] 


ANSWERS. 


22. It is presumed that E. R. L. wishes simply to 
transmit 6,300 francs from Paris to Chicago by the cir- 
cuitous route mentioned, subject to the commissions 
and discount indicated in the problem. 

6,300 frs. less 1 per cent. commision. 6,237 frs. 

Since 25.50 francs=one pound sterling, 6,237 frs.= 
i in Liverpool. 

£24412 less } per cent’ com. = £243 4%. 

Since £1=—$4.90, £243,44,4—§1192.489-+-in Boston. 

$1192.489-+-less 4 per ceut.dis’t=$1186.527-+-in Chicago. 
No allowance for postage. D. 

24. What modifiers may a participle have that an in- 
finitive can not have ? G. W. A. L. 

e have presumed that the inquirer means to ask 
what classes of modifiers, otherwise it would be folly 
to attempt an answer. One verb may have a modify- 
ing word that another verb cannot have. 

A participle is a verbal adjective, differing from other 
adjectives by carrying with it the idea of time. Asa 
verb it expresses action or state of . Asan al- 
jective it expresses some attribute or quality. It may 
-have, however, the construction of a noun, adjective, 
and verb. It may be modified by an objective, a predi- 
cate noun or pronoun, an infinitive, an adverb, an ad- 





Asad. Returning to Regulus and measuring 18 degs. 
|northeast we reach Zozma. Midway between it and 
|Coma Berenices is a beautiful cluster of small stars. 
\South from Zozma 5 deg. is Theta, a star of the third 
|magnitude. Taking our stand at Theta, and running a 
line to Zozma north, afd another line east about 8 deg. 
|80 min , we reach Denebola, 10 dev. southeast of Zozma. 
| Examiving our figure, when we have drawn a line from 
Denebola to Zozma, we find we have a right angled tri- 
angel, right angled at Theta. 

The old astronomers represented the constellations by 
certain animals, although there is nothing in the 
heavens resembling the animals. This constellation, 
as its name indicates, was represented by the figure of 
alion. The Greek fable represents this lion as infesting 
the forests of Nemma. It was slain by Hercules and 
placed by Jupiter among the stars, in commemoration 
of the terrible conflict. The figure of Leo was in all the 
Indian and Egyptian zodiac:. In the Hebrew zodiac 
Leo is assigned to Judah, on whose standard a lion is 
painted, from which, in the Hebrew writings, many of 
their striking metaphors are drawn. ‘‘ Judah is a lion’s 
whelp, he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 
an old lion; who shall rouse him up?’ “ Thelion of the 
tribe of Judah hath prevailed.” This is only a brief 
outline description; a full description would require too 
much space—D. 


42. ‘“‘ Army,” when the reference is to the aggregate 
as one whole, is neuter; as, “The army destroyed 
everything in its course.” When the reference is to the 
objects composing the collection as individuals, army 

es the gender of the individuals referred to.—D. 


| 


QUESTIONS. 


68. In a sentence like, ‘‘He sang a song,” is sang 
transitive or intransitive. c. 0. D, 


69. Please parse italicized words: ‘‘ John, as well as 
James,. came.” “It was known as Morgan's raid.” 
“ All that a man has will he give.” *‘I wish him to be 
a teacher.” Cc. O. D. 

70. A man had three cylindrical tubs placed tangent 
to one another, which ry’ «y he om — 
measuring ; he afterward filled the space between the 
tubs with 25 bushels. How many bushels of wheat in 
each tub, and how much in the whole lot? D.C. P. 


71. What is that whose square root is five times its 
cube root? Work wholly by arithmetic. W. iH. B. 


72. A man wishes to know how many hogs at $9, 
sheep at $2, lambs at $1, calves at $9, per head, can be 
bought for $400, having of the four kinds 100 animals 
in all. Give an explanation showing how many differ- 
ent answers can be given. W. H. B. 


78. In the sentence, “When a man lacks health, 
wealth, and friends, he lacks three good things,” is 
health, wealth, and friends used as attribute or object 
complement? 8. C. M. 


74. (a) In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the 
hour and minute hands be 5 minute spaces apart ? 
(6) In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the hour 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING. 
Dr. Adam Miller, Chicago, Ill., says : *‘ I have recom- 
mended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, and 
have received very favorable reports. Itis one of the 
few — valuable tions now offered to the 





junct, and by a dependent i 
The infinitive is a verbal noun, It may have the con- 


@ practice of thirty-five years I have 
found a few good things, and this is one of them.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE NATURAL ARITHMETIC. By Z. Richards, A. M., 

Jate Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
" Chicago: 8, R.. Winchell & Co. 

The Natural Arithmetic is wisely and ingeniously 
prepared to meet the pressing demands of the times. It 
is based upon a few well known facts, not usually re- 
c gnized by other authors. ist. That the essential prin- 
ciples of arithmetic are few ; that there are only four 
kind: of numbers in common use: viz., first, units of 
whole numbers, or integers ; second, units of tenths, or 
decimals ; third, units of varying names, or common 
fractions ; and fourth, units of different names, ex- 
pressed in combination, or denominate numbers. 

2d. That there are only four ways or methods of 
using each of these four kinds of numbers: First, the 
adding of all kinds of numbers ; second, the subtracting 
of all kinds of numbers; third, the multiplying of ayy 
kinds of numbers; fourth, the dividing of all kinds of 
numbers. 

This makes up all there is of pure arithmetic; and, 
therefore, the mastery of arithmetic requires: First, 
the ability to read understandingly all these kinds of 
numbers; second, the ability to add them; third, the 
ability to subtract them ; fourth, the ability t> multiply 
them; fifth, to divide them; and, sixth, to apply them 
to the various demands of life. 

But, to become accurate and rapid in the operations 
of arithmetic, every pupil must be taught to always 
bear ia mind (a) the real meaning of the numbers to be 
used ; (b) that all numbers to be compared with each 
other must have the same denominate value and the 
same name. 

Under these conditions they can be used as simple, 
whole numbers, and by the observance of which the 
Natural Arithmetic will simplify and shorten the study 
of all kinds of fractions ; and remove more than half 
the difficulties in applying the principles of percentage, 
so that every essential principle of arithmetic, from the 
idea of unity to mensuration of ail common surfaces and 
solids, is embraced in about 130 pages. 

There are also sufficient illustrations for any ordinary 
pupil under the instructions of properly qualified teach- 
ers. Every teacher can readily understand and master 
the principles and methods, and will soon become de- 
lighted with the book. 

The results of using the book will be seen as follows: 

ist. The subject of arithmetic will be mastered in 
one-half the time usually allotted to the study of it. 

2d. The pupils will acquire a clearer idea of arith- 
metic, and a greater facility in applying its principles 
thun is usual. ' 

8d, When the pupils have mastered the work, they 
will feel confident that they understand the essential 
principles of arithmetic. 

4th. Not only will much time be saved in using this 
book, but three-fourths of the usual expense for books 
on this subject will be avoided. 

5th. Any ordinary person of mature mind can master 
the subject of arithmetic, by using this book, without 
the aid of a teacher. 

6th. Teachers who will use this book carefully will 
find the work of teaching arithmetic much easier and 
pleasanter than when using other works. 


Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF Emory UPTON, COLONEL OF 
THE FOURTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY AND BREVET 
MaJor-GENERAL, U. S. AnMy. By Peter S. Michie, 


Prof. U. S. Military Academy. ith an Introduc- 
tion by James Harrison Wilson, late U.S.A. New 
York: D. Appleton & Cu. $2.00. 

Gen. Upton entered West Point at a very early age, 
and graduated a short time before the outbreak of the 
civil war. Even while there, the mutterings of seces- 
sion had already grown loudly audible, and he was 
called upon to announce very decidedly his strong 
abolitionist views. He entered the Union Army as a 
second lieutenant at the beginning of the Rebellion, 
served through the Antietam campaign ; then in Grant’s 
memorable series of operations from the Rapidan to 
Petersburg ; with Sheridan im the Valley of Virginia ; 
and finally in the cavalry campaign from Waterloo 
through Alabama and Georgia, ending in the last bat- 
tles of the war. He was rapidly promoted in recogni- 
tion of brilliant services, and becamea division com- 
mander at the close of his active fighting career. After 
the war he was appointed commandant of cadets at 
West Point, and later, head of a government military 
commission of inspection that visited Europe and Asia, 
He acquired high reputation as a writer on military 
tactics, His death was caused by a disease of the brain 
that led him to commit syicide af the age of forty-two, 


This memoir shows him to have been a remarkable 
man ; as a soldier he united dash and enterprise with 
great ability as a tactician and administrator, While a 
lover of war as an art, he was yet a man of high relig- 
ious character and pure life. The letters here given, 
including much criticism of affairs during war times, 
will throw a deal of new light on av ever-interesting 
subject. : 

Lives oF Poor Boys wHO BECAME Famous. By Sarah 

K. Bolton. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The characters in this book have been chosen from 
various countries and varied professions. The youth 
reading these biographies cannot fail to perceive that 
poverty is no barrier to success. Here is shown how 
two farmer-boys became Presidents of the United States; 
bow a poor mechanic became president of a great tele- 
graph company, and left millions of dollars to a univer- 
sity ; how a poor English lad at nineteen, sorting wool 
in a factory, came to be a baronet and build a town for 
his thousands of employees, All these examples give 
encouragement and inspiration to poor young men, and 
at the same time sound the watch-word, ‘‘ Work, work, 
work !” 

The book is well printed on fine paper, illustrated by 
excellent portraits, and attractively bound. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY GAMES, with Fifty cards ; 
Forty Authors. Columbus, Ind. : Walter Wallace. 
The facts on these cards are as follows: 1. Name of 

Author. 2. Pseudonym,if known. 8. Year of birth 

and death, if dead. 4. Kind of author. 5. Title of 

three or four best works, or events, if the person is not 
an author. 6. Quotation or Latin Phrase, with English 
meaning. 7. State in which author was born. 8. Let- 

ter at bottom of card indicates popularity of author. 9. 

Indicates best work. 10. The facts found on these 

cards have been taken from the best authorities, and 

can be relied upon. The seven games which can be 
played with these cards will be found amusing and in- 
structive. The information contained in them has cost 
the author a vast amount of hard labor and no little 
outlay of money. The best games for the school-room 
are Catechist, Spelling Match, and Biographer. The 
most interesting game forthe parlor will be Biographer. 

A card to the author will bring in reply to any one who 

wishes further information, a full description of the 

methods to be employed in playing the games. 

WONDER STORIES OF SCIENCE. By Rev. D. N. Beach, 
Amanda B. Harris, and others. Boston : D. Lothrop 
& Co. $1.50. 

To improve as well as to amuse young people is the 
object of these twenty-one sketches, and they fill this 
purpose wonderfully well. Any boy will surely be in- 
terested in an excursion in a balloon and a race with a 
thunder-storm. And what girl would not enjoy an 
afternoon in a Christmas-card factory? A curious fact 
touched in one of the chapters is, that only one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago the first umbrella was car- 
ried in London, and now there are seven millions made 
every year in this country. And who would believe it 
possible that there was a large factory full of women 
who earned their living by making dolls’ shoes. A 
bright girl or boy who insists on knowing something 
about the work done in the world, who does it, and how 
it is done, cannot fail to enjoy these stories. The 
writers are all well-known contributors to children’s 
periodical literature, and the book will be a welcome 
addition to any child’s library, and might be used with 
advantage as a reading book in schools. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, or the Motives 
ane Methods of Good School-Keeping. By David P. 
Page, A.M., First Principal of the Albany, N. Y.. 
State Normal School ; to which is added a Biograph- 
ical Sketch of the Author. A New Edition, Edited 
and Enlarged by W. H. Payne, Prof. of the Science 
and Art of Teaching in the Univ. of Michigan. New 
York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 

This is an ‘old and time-honored classic in a new 
dress. It richly deserves it. More than any book ever 
written it has moulded educational thought in our coun- 
try. It is a grand book, and the teacher who has not 
read it should not fail to do so at the earhest possible 
minute, 


THREE MONTHS’ PREPARATION FOR READING XENOPHON, 
Adapted to be Used in Connection with Hadley and 
Allen’s, and Goodwin’s Grammars. By James Mor- 
ris Whiton, Ph. D., and Mary Bartlett Whiton, A. 
B., Instructor in Greek in Pac er Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
The same plan that has been so successfully used by 

the author in his ‘Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading 


Cesar,” is here applied for beginners in Greek. The 





first thing that is taught is the inflections of the ian- 
guage, pot a vocabulary, Large space is devoted to the 


analysis of the verb and a simplified presentation of t}, 
use of the moods.and tenses. The concluding exercis, 
are composed of sentences, mostly taken from t, 
Anabasis. They illustrate what is more difficult in th, 
verb, as well as all the common rules of syntax. A fey 
of the exercises are marked as optional, and other part, 
can be omitted at the discretion of the teacher and th, 
needs of the pupils.- This volume is well adapted to aig 
those who are learni ng Greek in order to read the Ney 
Testament, as well as a preparation for college, Fy, 
such, these lessons will be well adapted. The volume ix 
well edited, printed and bound, and is a valuable adgj. 
tion to our preparatory text-books. 


Inpian Loca NaMEs, with their Interpretation. p, 
- <hr G. Boyd, York, Pa. Published by the A). 
thor. 


This is 4 book of great interest to those who are cuyi. 
ous of finding out the meaning of a multitude of nama 
that are in daily use in our country. The Indians ap 
passing away, 
** But their nawe is on our waters, 
Ye may not wash it out.” 


‘* Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye destroy their dust.” 

The author has made a small volume instead of , 
large one, because he has defined the words namej 
without unnecessary verbiage. He has given the be 
interpretation possible, and thus made the book authop. 
ity for alt who may come after him. 1n future edition 
be will, no doubt, find occasion to add other nama 
but the present list is full enough for ordinary reader, 
A few common names are omitted, among which w 
rotice Geneseo and Minnetonka. The word Genesee ij 
quite generally, though improperly, spelled Genness 
and Genessee. This book will be a valuable addition jp 
any teacher’s library. 

MAGAZINES, 

LIPPINCOTT'’S MaGaZINE for September is light ani 
amusing. ‘‘On this Side” is brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. ‘‘ ‘he Truth about Dogs,” by F. N. Zabris. 
kie, is a good-humored protest against the exaggerate 
fondness for “‘ pets.” ‘‘ The Story of an Italian Work 
woman’s Life,” by Marie L. Thompson ; ** A Chapter of 
Mystery,” by Charles Morris ; ‘“‘ Roses of Yesterday and 
To-Day,” by Alice King Hamilton ; “ Muster Day in 
New England,” by F. G. Mather ; and “ The Story of a 
Story,” by Horace E. Scudder, are among the excellent 
contributions. The “Gossip” contains extracts from 
Tourgeneff’s correspondence. 

The North American Review for September contains 
articles on: “Shall our National Banking System tx 
Abolished?’ “The Tendencies of English Fictiov,’ 
“*Reminiscences of Famous Americans,” “ Decay of 
Ecclesiasticism,” ‘The Great Psychical Opportunity,’ 
‘Naval Tactics of the Future,” ‘“‘Grant's Memorial- 
What shall it be?” and Comments. It is a number full 
of interesting papers. 

Harper's Magazine, September, is full of valuable and 
interesting articles, among the most notable of which 
are “ Labrador,” ‘‘The Earliest Settlement in Ohi,” 
**Remininescences of General Grant,” by an officer of 
his staff, and “Impressions of the South,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Our two great magazines, Harper’ 
and The Century, are becoming with each issue mor 
and more filled with most interesting material. Itis 
certain no intelligent person ought to miss either of 
them. They are not only ornaments to the profession 
of letters, but extremely honorable to the literary char- 
acter of our age. We have reason to be proud of 
them. 

The Atlantic for September opens with Book First of 
Henry James’s new story ‘‘ The Princess Casamassema." 
It is not particularly fascinating, but may prelude a 
interesting story. Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘‘ A Country Ge 
tleman ” is exquisitely beautiful, and ‘“‘ The New Por 
folio,” this time, opens wide enough to disc!ose the 
mystery of Maurice Kirkwood. Warner’s “On Hors 
back” has a pleasing third chapter, and a variety ¢ 
miscellaneous papers go to make up a fairly readable 
number. Maurice Thompson, who is capable of bette 
things, contributes some execrable verses entitled “! 
Taunt.” The “‘Contributor’s Club” discusses some vé 
interesting subjects in an interesting way. 

PAMPHLETS, 

Catalogue of the Smithport, McKean Co., Pa., (rad 
School ; W. L. McGowan, Principal. 

Stamford, N, Y., Seminary; Adelbert Gardeniet 
Ph.D., Principal. 
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INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely 8c ther so much miserable 
jatinand Greek as might be learned otherwise 
~asily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
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ee Serer, foot of Canal Street every day a 


Tickets sold and Baggage checked to ali points, 
orth, East and West. Leave ALBANY for 
EW YORK, at 8 P.M. 

New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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Teachers and school officers will con- 
sult their own interest and that of their 
aay by a careful inspection of some of 

e latest text-books published by Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, t well- 
known educational publishers. Among 
these may be mentioned Brand’s Lessons 
on thé Human Body and Health Lessons 
for Beginners, Gilbert’s School Studies in 
Words, The Scholar’s Spelling Blank and 
Gem Book, and Wells’ Academic Algebra 
and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Other new works are in preparation, and 
correspondence is solicited — pub- 
lishers, whose address is 743 Broadway, 
New York. 


Warren Colburn’s Arithmetic has long 
been acknowledged as standing in the 
— front rank of ee | arithmetics ; 
and now that the publishers, with praise- 
worthy enterprise, have issued a new, 
carefully revised and enlarged edition, it 
is sure to meet with increased favor, if 
that were possible. The editors of the 
New Edition have tried to make Colburn’s 
Method of Instruction more apparent and 
attractive; they have made the ascent 
more gradual in certain portions of the 
book, and have carefully revised all ques- 
tions which related to prices and coins 
now out of date. have introduced 
two new chapters, which form a good 
connecting link between Mental and 
Written Arithmetic. The New Edition 
contains 232 pages. It is published b 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 4 Par 
St., Boston. 

IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or mare New York City, save 


Baggage y Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union otel, on osite Grand 
0 


Depot. 600 trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million do’ at $1 and upwards 
per day. P Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse stages and 
elevated railroad to all its. can live 
better for less money at Grarad Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

A MAN was boasting that he had been 
married twenty years, and had never 
given his wife a cross word. Those who 
know said he did not dare to, but he never 
mentioned it. 


Something New 
POR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 











1 Vol. 16mo. Price, 50 cents, 


Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


55 Franklin St., Boston. 
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PARKER'S NOTES OF TALKS ON TEACHING. 


= by Cou. Franors W. PARKER, Gormery Superintendent of Schools of Goes, 


Mass.,) 
sod ia Bagh 










Fuggestive and helpful to teachers. 








PEARLINE 
rae BEST THING KNOWN roe 
Washing and Bleaching} ==="! tai" 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


A SAILOR was asked once to tell the 
difference between a hurricane and a ty- 


oon. 

“ Well,” answered Jack, closing his 
starboard eye, ‘“‘in a hurricane the wind 
biows as hard as it can, but ina typhoon 
it blows as hard as it can and then gives a 
jerk.” 





In Mansfield, Conn., there lives an old 
gentleman who hires a chore boy named 
Joe. One hot day recently the boy took 
an after-dinner nup. .He was recalled 
from the land of dreams by a shout : 

* Joe, baye you fed the pigs?” 

Joe, rubbing his eyes and looking in a 
bewildered manner around, replied : 

“ Well, if I knew whether to-day was 





Two young city ladies in the country 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- were standing by the side of a wide ditch 


INGLY, and gives universal 


a. 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sol by all Grocers. BEWAR* of imitations 
well designed to mislesd. PEARLINE is the 
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name oi 


ONLY 
ways bears the above symboi! and 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


No| which they didn't know how to cross. 
They appealed to a boy who was coming 
along the road, for help, whereupon he 
pomted behind them with a etartled air 
and yelled, ‘‘ Snakes !’ The young ladies 
crossed the ditch ata single bound. 
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Have published new and original 7ad/ets, 
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HOW CONSUMPTION COMES. 

You feel under par. You are heavy 
and draggy. Your appetite fails. You 
are off in color. You are weak and short 
of breath after exertion. Your skin is 
clammy at times ; at other times feverish. 
You cough dryly. Your rest is broken. 
You are annoyed with night sweats. You 
lose flesh, worry, get nervous, fail more 
and more. 


A CRITICAL PERIOD. 
This is the period when tubercles are 
forming in the lungs. Your lungs are a 
magazine, A spark, like a cold, may in- 
flame them and ripen the dreaded tuber- 
cles, Then you have Consumption. 


BREAK IT UP. 

Can you do it? Beyond a doubt. Go 
right to the root of the trouble, which is 
not in the lungs, but in the stomach, the 
liver. The active principle of Mandrake, 
as found in Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 
is nature’s remedy for that condition of 
stomach and liver which precedes Con- 
sumption aud invites it. Cleanse the sys- 
tem thoroughly. Change the entire se- 
cretions. Set the organs in healthy ac- 
tion. To help nutrition and bring about 
good rick blood use the Seaweed Tonic, 
which promotes appetite, favors assimila- 
tion of food, and enriches the blood. 


IN CASE OF NECLECT. 
But if you have allowed the tubercles 
to get into the lungs, then the previous 
treatment must be assisted by Dr. 
Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, which ripens 
the tubercles and helps the lungs to throw 
the ripened matter off. It cleanses and 
heals the sore spots by its action on the 
blood, and works a perfect cure. Dr, 
Scherck’s remedies for Consumption are 
made to co-operate to one end, and thus 
save precious fime and the vital forces as 
well. No other treatment has such a 
world- wide reputation. It has stood the 
test of over halfta century, and its cures 

are numbered by the tens of thousands. 
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FEREACHERS, 


Young tadies, and Gentlemen, 


CAN LEARN 


Book-KEEPING 
By CORRESPONDENCE, xu 


IN A SHORT TIME AND | AT TRIFLING COST. 


For ry 5 te address W. N. Buin, A.M. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Prof, in State Nor. Scheol. 


Publisher's De Department. 


To say the right wordt word in the right place 
is important ; for instance when at z sta- 
tioner’s to call for some of Esterbrook’s 
Falcon Pens, or any other of their popu- 
lar styles, 


Have you obtained a school? Do you 
want a teacher? Both these questions 
are being ee ppomy Ne pushed just at the 
present time ; and those, on either side, 
that are asking them, will thank us for re- 
minding them that ‘the American School 
Bureau, 2 W. Eighth St., N. Y., R. E. 
we gag en isters "good teachers 
free, er = a reputation for 
prope na efficient service, 


Have you any old school books you 
wish to sell for cash or exchange for new 
ones? If so send a list of the same, with 
pestloniets of condition, etc., to Messrs. 

m. H. Keyser & Co., 10ih and Arch 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


A good hand-book of Arithmetic is a de- 
sideratum’ with teachers at the present 
time, and they will all be delighted to 
hear of the one just published by W. H. 
Sadler, pres’t of the Bryant & Stratton 
Business Cullege, of 6 & 8 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. This is eminently a mod- 
ern text-book for modern teachers. It 
contains bo tamtalizing rules or defini- 
tions, no theoretical ab.tractions, to get 
and furget ; but, instead, delights both 
teacher and pupil by strictly confinin 
itself to its province of tenching peodtiont 
arithmetic in a practical way. It first 
shows, by original and ingenious na 
inductive questions, how problems should 
be worked; and then presents examples 
in sufficient number to affurd the most 
ample practice for every grade of pupil, 
from the intermediate to the highest. It 
will pay school officers to investigate the 
merits of this book before buying else- 
where. We refer readers to the adver- 
tisement in another column of the JouR- 
NAL. 


Clark’s Commercial Law, published by 
Mesers. Clark & Maynard, 771 Broadway, 
New York, is a manual of the funda- 
mental princ . governing business 
transactions. It is intended for the use 
of commercial colleges, high schools, aud 
academies. Itis now nape in some of the 
leading business schools of the country: 
It treats of constitutional, statute, and 
common law, as well as of the principles 
‘| applicable to cases of contracts, agency, 
partnership, corporations, ete. e may 
be well assured that anything from the 
press of this enterprising house’will be 
worthy the attention of all teachers. 


Kindergartners and others connected 
with school work wil do well to remem- 
ber 1a giving their orders, Mr, Nathaniel! p, 
Jobnson, manu urer of charch and 
school furniture, reversible settees for 
Sunday-schools, and Kindergarten tables, | ~ 
oo m His office is 490 Hudson St., New 

or 


Laboratories and~ advanced schools 
where chemical experiments are conduet- 
ed will be interested in the fact that 
Messrs. Eimer & Amend of 205 Third ave., 


md|N. Y., are importers and manufacturers 


of chemical apparatus, and chemically- 
pure chemicais for schools amd laborato- 
ries, and ready to supply them with the 
best goods at the lowest prices, 8 
Burners and Combustion Furnaces area 
specialty in their manufacture, 


School committees and teachers cannot 


other to teens : .. oe oe 
an page, ect thata thorough 
revision has beem made of that well and 
favorably koown 
which Professor 

New plates, mean OF tables, and 
bave added, and 


use has been 
ot the tatest infocunatiiony: oe Gk 


A careful 


teac 


Among the excellent im yy be or 

rather new. Aes icmndens, 

school work, A be ged the > saat 

gelications, of Messrs. Ainsworth 
Co., of New Toms, | 

Number Tablets, 

ary work in 

are Howards Practical Series in Arithme- 

tic, Densmore’s Spelling Blanks, and Phys- 

1ology Wessons, and the Standard Composi- 

tion and Writing Books. 

idney nad Liver) Remedy has 

y tow thirty years, and saved 

ng disease and 
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thousands 
death, 


WHAT SPORTING MEN RELY oN. 


When Lewis R. Redmond, the South 
Carolina moonshiner, cornered, after for 
eight years eluding the government offi- 
ms a was asked to eurrender, he exclaim- 


at Never, to men who fire at my back !” 

Before he was taken, five bullets had 
gone clear through him, but strange to 
relate, he got well, in the hands of a rude 
backwoods nurse 

By the way, if Garfield had been in the 
hands of a backwoods nurse, he might 
have lived. A heap of volunteer testi- 
mony against the infallibility of the physi- 
cians has been accumulating of Jate, and 
people are encouraged to do their own 
doctoring more and more. It is cheaper 
and quite as certain. 

Betore Detective Curtin of Buffalo 
caught Tom Ballard he ‘“ covered”’ him 
with his revolver. Tom saw the point 
and tumbled ! 

Joe Goss wus ‘‘covered’’ a few weeks 
ago and he tumbled, and so did Dan Mace. 
Death ‘fetched ’em” with that dreaded 
weapon—kidney disease. But they should 
have been lively and drawn first. They 
could easily have disarmed the monster 
had they covered him with that dead 
shot—Warner’s safe cure, which, drawn 
promptly, always takes the prey. It is 
doubtless true that sporting men dread 
this enemy more than any mishap of 
their profession, and presumably this ex- 
plains why they as a rule are so partial 
to that celebrated *‘ dead shot.” 
Redmond was right. No man should 
surrender when attacked in the back. 
He should ‘‘draw,” face about and pro- 
ceed to the defence, for such attacks, so 
common among ali classes, will fetch a 
man every time unless “covered” by that 
wonderfully successful ‘‘ dead shot.”— 
Sportsman's News. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Rurazrs Couizee, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
m. hour from New York on the Poand. R. + 
ar begins eraminaion fur admission) Sept 
SLOAN PRIZts FOR Bust CLA ICAL 
ENTRANCE EXA™“INATIONS; 
Ist, $400 (#100 CASH ;) 2d, 
$350 ($50 CASH.) 
Sixteen Professors; no Tators. 
course +t push. nnorees — 
for of French an erman, with a 
view to ny, ractical use. Labratory work for all 
students in Chemistry. Well- equipped Astro- 
nomical Observatory for studen'‘s’ use. Ful) 
Geological Cabinet. 
Ample Provision for Electives. Junior and 
Senior years, in Natural Science; History, etc. 
Toe SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is tne 
New Jersey State College. Constant Field pear. 
tice in Swen = Full ee Draughtine. 
THE AIM HE COLLtGE—THORB- 
UGISN BSS IN ALL WORK. 
‘acilities and farecent attention for ov y student. 
Pest ul Tetoenentios n,address Librarian Rulgere College 
MERRILL EDW ARDS GATES, Ph. D., LLD. 


LA PORTE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies 
who desire to become Kindergartners. Send for 
circulasto Mrs. EUDORA HAILMAN, 

La Perte, Ind. 








Classical 


.» Pres. 


The New York Kindergarten Normal Class 


will oate on Oct. 2nd. 1885, at 7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Mrs. 8S. HarRis and Miss F. ScHWEDLER, Princi 

Address inquiries regarding examimatiop and admit- 

ance to Miss F, SCHWEDLER, 155 West 34th St., N Y 





EDIA r» Diy ty tf fits for Business or College. 
Special Drill for Backward Sage. Single or dou- 
rooms. All students — wit Sree 


ble 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A. B. and A. M,) 3 


MINDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


Rare opportunites afford 8end for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. ¥ 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS Si “hetem “for "cou. 


ducting schools in good quiet onder, oy contains 
180 pretty qprense e 








lities| BE 14 


RELMACY C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th s7T,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY G00, 
KSTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARgp 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE, NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS ani 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKEs wy 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES 


‘OR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHI Dury 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND‘COLORINGs 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINs 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED por 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FaLLCATALOGIE 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABODT OCTOBER! 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXF CUTED 


|R. H. MACY & C0. 
6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Union Undergarments. z l 
Vest and Drawers in One. . 4th 
ISE. —— 





Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
oo all wool: sir 

irts 


gi Dress Reform. 


Goutors Waists 
Y Wains a 
der Brace aod — Pt 
ee ®houlder 
ly § Abdomina! 
_ Sra ~ AE, Obstetric 
a B uider 
Pp 22.25. Stocking Supporters Sanitary 
Napkins. etc. Custom work promptly attended to 
NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FReE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
“ _6 East 14th St., 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 





GUUD NEWS 
10 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever 
Now 's your time to get 
orders for ourcele!ruted Teat 
Joffeen, and secure a be? 
il Gold Band or Moss Rose 
Handsome 
2 Dinner God Band Hot 


ICAN THA oD 
Vesey’ Ste New 











ROVELTY RUC MAC:! 
Pat Dee ??, 1851.) For 
jes, Hoods, tg 
mail, fuljdirections. Price.¢!. \ 
Warren. Man’frsSta ! 
terns on Burlap and Mea!:' 


Address, E, ROSS &CO. Toledo 0_ 
arene Bell Foundry, 


celebrated Bells 


and Chimes ior Behools Ce ilege 
Prices and catalogues sent 





we 
McSHANE & CO , Baltimore, 
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The Rising 


sun should find you resolved to give 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a thorough trial. — It 
will cleanse and invigorate your blood, and 
restore the vital organs to their natural 


functions. Mrs. J. D. Upham, 231 Shaw- | 


mut avenue, Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
a number of years I was troubled with In- 
digestion, and unable, without distress, to 
take solid food. After using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla one month I was 


Entirely Cured.” 


Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes: 
“I have been very much troubled with 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” Mars, 
J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: 
“IT was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, 
and was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. 
M. F. Hamblett, 25 Lawrence street, 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “I was sick two 
years with stomach and liver troubles, and 
obtained no relief until I took 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. Since that time I have en- 
joyed excellent health.” 





Generation 


follows generation, transmitting aegacy 
ef good or ill, according to well-known 
physical laws. To the unfortunate suf- 
erer from hereditary Scrofula, nothing can 
be more cheering than the assurance that 
in Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla is found a constitutional remedy, 
which eliminates the poisonous taint, and 
restores to the blood the elements neces- 
sary to 


Life and Health. 


Alarie Mercier, $3 Harrison avenue, Low- 
ell, Mass., writes: “‘My som was weak 
and debilitated, treubled with sore eyes 
and Scrofulous humors. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla restored him to perfect health.” 
Irving H. Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 
“« From the time I was four years old, until 
eighteen, I was subject to Scrofulous sore 
throat. Many a time my neck has been a 
raw sore, from poultices put on to draw 
out.the inflammation. I took four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 





and have never had the disease since, in 
sixteen years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








RULE GES. § § or ats: | AaB 


‘amilies prompt! 
= Loo? fo 


witn best. 
tions secured oc 
Informa- 
School 


Sere ars tin 
property sold and rented. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont rt Boston, Mass. 








milies and © 
ah 
0018 
N18. 1. F. BFCCE WAY, Maneger, | oe 


eo BERABFISBRG Bion, 
THE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY. 


1. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
2, Aids ‘eacher#in obtaining 
Send stamp for application form and c:reular to 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


N.R. We have now on our books a large num- 
ber of “ calle for teachers” at good salaries. 


NEW DEP. 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


Over 100 vacancies (May 9th) and more coming 
now variety ; ; salaries, to $2, Register 
Form for 








HOOL O 
wilt find our ona ane 


service better than an ony 
pithert ) offered. American Schoo! Bureau, 2 
th St..N. ¥. R. BE. Avery, Manager. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


{ntroduces to schools, and families su- 
and Governesses every department of instruc 
ton ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


sti ol ri cs on 
REST TEACHERS, AMERICAN 


AND FOREIGN, 
prom vided for Fami Sch 
my provid milies, ools, and 





Skilled with Positions. 
of Good free to 
School Pro rented and sold. 
School and. " 
3.Ww & 0o., 
American School 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. ¥ 





Call at the Dental Rooms 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


HE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE sgpoetarsen, 
170 State Bt., ae lil 

ORVILLE BREWER. - Manager. 

Branches :—Nuw York one, 158 E. 55th St. Mr J. A 


WE HAVE NOW EVE HUNDRED VACANCIES. 
moots toa tion | os 
. Weare 
moekdow are rapid- 
Registration in all Five af our 
areas and w like your ee ee 
Dee ee copiee bf tanttanoniate ranches tgugbt ys 
be paid to any teacher who first in- 
ease of ove oa I which we "ougresd in filling 

Application firm and Cireulare 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13 13 ‘Tremont Place, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Revere Tengted.ta pl! the States 


It affords me pleasure to state that the Penn'a Ed 
jaan gm eae A rege Ah rend: satis- 








For application form and list of sesti jails, add 


L. B LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa 


K AGENTS WANTED tr 


cad Meaee” Now selling by thousand. A bran 
=aivJohn B. eee 


Semaacarls Be 




















| WANTED. 
ete, | 





pA educated = wishes a 


a boattion. fan jt neh ian 


ex perience. 
Teadher. Se Rpears & FaRRUM 
kr. G. SELLEW, 


PESES. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


) 341 Fulton St., New York. 


























“I Trust the current. of my 4 
last Sun 


remarked a puns clergyman to a lady 
member in his <I the other 
evening. 


“Qno! It was quite shallow enough 
for comfortable wading, thank you !” 

Smati child (whose favorite aunt is 
~ net ): “Grandma, where is Auntie 


Ma 

Grandma ** She is mins in the library 
with Capt. Herbert, my dear.” 

Small child (after a ~womentl s the. gbt): 
“ Grandma, couldn’t you go and sit in the 
library with Capt. Herbert, and Aunue 
May come and play with me ?” 


“You are not afraid of the dog, are 
you, buh?” “No, ma’am.” “Well, then, 
why don’t you come right in? He won't 
hurt you.” “I’m too timid, ma‘am—that’s 
what ails me. I'm always bashful when 
there’s dogs about.”—Chicago Ledger. 


When lovely woman throws a stone, 
A contumacious hen to scare, 
It gives the artistic eye a shock 
o mark her attitude and air. 

But be not to your danger blind, 

If you should be besice her then : 

At once a place of safety find, 

That is to say, stand near the hen. 

‘1 LIKE the mild spring air,” said Dea- 
con Gilpin, as he sat down on ‘Squire 
McGill's porch floor, the other morning, 
for a friendly chat ; ‘‘ how fresh it makes 
cracyiling seem. Do you know of any- 
thing f er than the gentle spring ze- 
phyr?’ ‘No, I don’t know as I does,” 
reptied the "Squire, *“unless it is that ere 
paint you're sitting m, ‘Taint been on 
the floor over two hours.” —Marathon In- 
dependent. 


Beware of imitatious, pretended cures, 
and specifics, and spurious preparations. 
Take only Hunt’s (Kidney and Liver) 
Remedy. 





AN Irish officer, giving orders to a sn- 
tinel, comma him “ not to stir a 
foot, but walk up and down, and see 


é what he could hear.” 





I have been a periodical sufferer from 
hay fever (a most annoying and loath- 
some affliction) si the summer of 1879, 
and until I used s Cream Balm was 
never able to find any relief until cold 
weather. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm cured me. I regard it ascf great 
value, and would not be without it during 
the a Fever season. 

Grorais, Binghamton, N. Y. 

A TEMPERANCE editor, in drawing at- 
tention to an article against ardent spuir- 
its ia one of his papers: ‘‘ For the effects 
of intemperance, eee our inside !’ 











TAKE care of your heaith and that of 
your childr'n, and use no other cure for 
coughs, colds, etc., except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Cough Balsam. 
It is acknowledged (by all who navegiven 
it a trial as being the most reliable pre 
aration ever used; it is ticularly 
-| adapted to lung and throat affections in 
children. Try one bottle. 





A HOUSEKEEPER sabe 


“What is the 
simplest wy to keep jelly from mould- 
ing on top Shut a Poe boy up in the 


pantry for a few minutes. 


mantis: 


A PHYSICIAN’S ESTIMATE. 

Dr. Jobn W. Williamson, Danville, Va., 
has been using Compound Oxygen in bis 
own case and in a number of cases which 
he was not able to cure under ordinary 
medical treatment. He says: 

‘It is certainly the most valuable and 
reliable treatment I know in all chronic 
diseases. lt cures diseases of different 
types from those for which it is prescribed, 
as in my own case. For twenty-five 

years I euffered with hemorrhoids, 
Phich had resisted all treatment, and 1 
never expected to be relieved, but to my 
= rise, after I was cured of my bronchial 
lung trouble by the use of icmemnd 
Ox gen for three weeks, I found myself 
entirely relieved of piles, and they have 
not returned. Humanity is under iv.esti- 
seg obligations to you for the introduc- 
ion of a treatment so to cure 
them! 


A Treatise on Com 
taining a histor i a and 
this remarkable cura 





—_ of ge hy 
ve agent, and a Jarge record of surprisi 

canes Onusaial tion, Catarrh, —— 
Bronchitis, Ast ny em and a wide 





range et ¢ Ad- 
dress Drs. STARKEY @& Paren, 1108 and | Bove 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


~ 


iscourse 
day was not sufficiently form fornnd- f 
able to hopelessly engulf you ?” 














acts DIRECTLY 
and AT ONCE on 
the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, restoring { 
them tos healthy 


IT IS BOTH A. SAFE CURE 
and a _SPECIFIC. 


It CURES all Disenses of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary Organs 
y, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Nervous Diseases, Exces- 
ses, Female Weaknesses, 
Jaundice, Bilieusness, Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Con ation, Piles, Pains in the 
Back, Loins, or Side, Retention or 
Nen-Retention of Urine. 


$1.25 aT DRIGGISTS. 


a@ TAKE NO OTHER. “@s 


Send for Illustrated Pamphiet of Solid Tes- 
timonials of Absolute Cures. 


HUNT’S REMEDY CO., 
6 Providence, RK. I. 





Questicns Answered |!!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing,in 
the world for allaying all irritation of the 
nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, re- 
freshing sleep always ? 

And they will teli you aabesitatiogty 


** Some form of Hops |! 
CHAPTER I. 
Ask apy or all of the most eminent 


physicians : 

** What is the only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases ‘of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs; Brights dis- 
ease, diabetes, retention, vr inability to 
retain urine, and all the diseases and ail- 
ments peculiar to Women” — 

** And tney will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically ‘‘ Buchu 

Ask the same physicians 

‘* What isthe most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, 
ae indigestion, biliousness, ma- 


laria, fever, ague, etc., and they will tell 
you 

Mandrake ! or Dandelion!!! ! 

Hence, when these r di are bined 





with others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is de- 
veloped, which is so varied in its operations that 
no disease or ill-health can possibly exist or re- 
sist its power, and yet it is 

Harm for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest cbiid to use. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Patients” 
“ Almost dead or nearly dying ”’ 

For years, and given up by physicians, 
of Bright’s and other i e. diseases, 
liver complaints, severe coughs, called 
consumption, have been cured. 


Women gone nearly crazy!!! ! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 


wakefulness, and various diseases pecu- 
liar to women. 


People drawn out of shape from excrutiati 
pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and chronic. 
or suffering from scrotuia. 


he oll blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indi- 
“Sucre is one, 5 - tent, almost all dieceoes t rail” 


oe tone omet by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which eo be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 








ee None 2, grantee without & bunch of green 


Hops on the white label. un all the vile 


stuff with “Hop” or “Hope” in their 
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“The Story of Tim’s Journey. 


Tue above comprises the co contents of a new and unique work designed for young pupils in draw- 
ing for either school or home use. Itg title is 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWING-®00xk, 


By EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 
'y adapted for use with Krusi’s Synthetic Drawing Course, as supple- 
i onnn tho et nay De used sed with any series. It "provides for original illustrations of 
objects describe the story, suitable spaces g left in the text for the purpose , which are. to 
be filled in by the puptl ‘All know how prone chi'dren are to wee ictus es,” "as the wa walls of Bey. 


ool-rooms and th ins of text-books will testify. 
the pupil will be able spe this propesity with some deauite purpose in view, nhiged pt yo work 
will not only be in the direction of systematic study of dra but it will be ofa kind andin a 
form that wil! arouse ter interest, = incite a constant ort fo excel. 

A spccimen copy w or mailed, post-paid, to teachers on 12 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, ‘New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., HMlustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
POPULAR AND PRACTICAL ! 


CLARK’S COMMERCIAL LAW. 


A Manual of the Fundamental Principles Governing 
Business Transactions 











Now used in the leading bus'ness. schools of t the Peneeaee 
Treating of constitutional, scatute and common law as well as of the 
cases of Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Co porations, Guaranty, Suits, 


Bales" 
1 te, 
wes oe copy sent on receipt of One Dollar. Send for Circulars and specimea pages. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


MESERVEY’S 


les appucable tu 
ommercial Paper, 








BooK-KEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry.. For High Schools and Academies. 
MESERVEYS BOOK-KEEPING 


SINGLE ENTRY—FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping have been adopted for use in the public ae of 
more than five hundred cities and towns of New New England, with the most gratifying results. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street. Boston. 


Music Books for the Fall and Winter! PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


T EM L S| ER. A book for Smna- Publishers and pagans ic Drawing and 
tr MODEL SINGER, nic Foote Ati’ Materials 
aded Frercioes ay ‘eee 37 a) 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Hymn Tunes; 18 Anthems. 


athe everything need. for thorowsh and. en- Pram’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
zc 





thnstastic practice and enjoyment. 
$6 per duzen. A System of Drawing used in the lead. 
ities of the Country. is system bas a 


. B whhee adoption than all other systems united. 
CHORAL WORSHIP, "ui one Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools, 


(y ay 
one third Glees and Harmonized Ce pty Yor Choire, Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching 


Ciasses and Conventions. Price $1, Prang’ s Natural History Series for Children 


SONG, GREETING. The, mort Cores: ont Lay used tor Supplementary Read- 


gintitaatecs guilecs ion 
&c. vey EOermctson: Price 80 ct a6 pera ‘aonem.” sT d d Occu t 

Prag’ rades an pat ons, 
lendidly Lllustrated for Object Teaching. 


COLLEGE SONGS. pan’ Colt Chart 


mee of refloed with a end joll fai st 
lar melodies. ior all = sip 

rt Laty pope _ For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 

(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 


. Price 50 cts., $4.50 per dozen. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s Schoo! 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
‘@~ For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


L. O. Emerson, A 
arse Gnd ¢ — ante 


A collect’on embody- 
ug te we. very quinies- 
th good music 


(30 cts., $3 doz.) A 
rfect diamond of a picture song book for the 

itule ones. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER BtTeON & CO., Boston. 
ont EH brrso! 


Gems for Little Singers. 


ay, ‘ied York. 

Send to Jous C. Haynes & Co., Boston, (branch house 7 2aRK Srreet, Boston. 
of O, Ditson & Co.) for grand fijus rated Catalogue o r 
all Musical jnstruments, Strings and Trim: Wansee Avercr CxIcago. 


A SELECT L1isT OF 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Carefully selected and classified with a short description of each book. 
A Guide to Selecting Books for School Libraries and Home Reading. 
By DWIGHT eer A. M., Principal of the M School, Clinton, Conn., with 


introduction by HON. B. @. NORTHROP, LL:D. 
that has been published 


tak jo cea hee con much of wa weltove ta is thee neve rd 

wetake p! presen we o every 

A short blisher, ond pricoet cosh volume etal cach iets is further classified into 
Mcgiapiny che, tnd the ages most Pp-, paper, 10 cts. each. 











£. L. ‘KELLOGG & CO. E Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl.; N.¥. 


—NOW READY— 
zy. CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER 


For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 30 cents. 


IT, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 
IIT, STEELE’S HYGIENIC-PHYSIOLOG,Y, 
For .- = Schools and Academies, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrid. 
ged, 50 cents. 
This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachusetts, Main. 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and other states 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a bost of educators. It isthe only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 
Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS| Sands’ tessons on the Haman Body. - - - bt 


vr ‘* Health Lessons for Beginners, 30¢, 
Gilbert’s School Studies in Words, be. 
LEACH, 


The Scholar’s Spelling Blank, per doz. DM, 

SHEWELL 4 The Scholar’s Gem Book, 65 pages - Ae, 

SANBORN Wells’ Academic Algebra, - - - - $1.08 

ey Franklinstrest, | lame and Spherical Trigonometry, - - 11% 

me Ae OTHER NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 
N. ¥. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE NATURAL ARITHMETIC 


By Z. RICHAKDS, A.M. 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Bascd on the idea that a large part of the matter in common arithmetics is of no practical use 
to nine-tenths of the children in elementary schools; that the oatomentes principles involved in 
the use of numbers are few, and that at least one- of the time usually spent in ing arith. 
metic is wasted in memorizing rules and processes, and in unraveling mysteries which yield no profit 
even when solved. itis a book which every teacher should possess. 1 soe tae teaching of 
ai ithmetic, so that it becomes a delight to both teacher and pupil. Sample copy mailed on receipt 
of 32 cents, the introduction Price. 


Ss. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
88 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Illinois, 

















SA DLER’S 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHE RS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no th tical abstracti t and forget ; 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pu ag eee confining itself to ts vince of 
teacning practical arithmetic in a pract Pees, It first shows, by original and ingenious 

sets of inductive questions, how problems should be worked ; and then presents examples ip 
sufficient number to afford the most a none practice for every ‘ratio of pupil. from the inter- 
mediate to the highest, It is to advan instruction in arithmetic what WARREN (CwL- 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to ponper pestonsGen. Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you. Tr = You run no 

Price: Complete Part I (to Foreqeage), 45 cts.; Part II, 70 cts. ; with the privilege 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your oy b- refunded if you are not pleased, 

AS A TEACHER’S DESK COP¥ FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENT Ai‘) 
CLASS WORK, THE HAND- K HAS NO EQUAL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which ye wi wy be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals, Read what they say: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid ex formal Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful Look yet issued from which to draw probl 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester on words. —School Supplement. 

A A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal. 
nm Comeses by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


thly. 
ed methods mi pee yt i com putations.— High School Review. 











The most approv 

Gives many new principles and methods of soli — National Educator. 

Peculiarly ada for use in normal gehoeks, high ‘schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 

Teachers —— nd it a most excellent book —School Et 

Highly com who wish wodievate their profession above the dull routine and mechanl- 
cal processes of the old J 


school. fournal. 
Places within reach of the ee direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 








peneits the full oe a ee me er ical arithmets d full to the brim of les f 
es from 
a sense 0} 3 se me practi metic, an e brim of examp: 
excellent definitions, ay hanna apie = full } ~~ make it of great value to teachers whe 
ute strenseaptaganaen es in this branch.—Penna. Teacher. 
Go, Eergentaoe). 85 cts.; Part Il, $1; with a guaran- 
ead Wy money on return of , within 30 
ARITHMETIC ; UNSURPASSED. 
01D paces we ty tg VOLUME CONTAINING wit | §Q 
Reem 
pve = Institutes who contem toe change of 
ro 
any 
sees MOLES WO EAR, 
ORTON & & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $i. -00. 
eee oe econ’ guaranteg 52! 
Or refund tho money om returned tne 
tec fund the money oa 
pe eye ab ne 
; W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
Gacsn. 


ag life.—A 
Price: Compe, $1.50; Part I as wi 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, oun “inpu CTIVt 
the Inductive Arithmetic 
toany address 
other arithmetic; and ; 
monials. Price : Com Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part 11, $1.50. 
or without answers, 
for ehehange ae 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS 
sivas: Ts 





